Oberlin College 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 1965 


Gone are the days when Oberlin in the summer looked like the Deserted Village. 


An increasing number of educational programs make use of the College classrooms and dormitories; and the 


Summer Theatre, now in its second season, 


brings a steady stream of visitors into town, especially on week ends. 


During 1965 a dozen varied programs enrolled some 425 students, taught by approximately 


seventy-five professors and resident supervisors. Four of the programs 


were new: the National Defence Education Act Institute in English, advanced study for 


secondary school teachers; the Suzuki Workshop for String teachers, 
indoctrination in the teaching methcds of Shinichi Suzuki; the College Work Study Program, special 
training for incoming freshmen under the Economic Opportunities Program Act of 1964; 


and the Inter-College Mathematics Program, independent study 


for undergraduates from six co-operating colleges. 


In addition, a number of conferences 


were held on campus, making use of College buildings, including a convocation of insurance agents 


in July, and the Episcopal Laymen’s and Diocese Clergy Conferences in September. 


JUNE 15 - AuGusT 9 


JUNE 17- SEPTEMBER 10 


JUNE 21- AUGUST 6 


JUNE 21-AvuGusT 13 
JUNE 21- AUGUST 20 
JUNE 21- AuGusT 13 


JUNE 24-JULy 17 
JUNE 25 - AuGusT 30 


JUNE 27- AUGUST 7 
JUNE 27- AuGusT 8 


THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 


Conservatory of Music, Summer terms. 


Peace Corps Training Program, preparing trainees for assignments in Gabon and 
Ivory Coast, Africa. 


Master of Arts in Teaching Program, at the secondary school level. 


Summer Honors College. Undergraduates in the College of Arts and Sciences 
doing independent study in nine departments. 


Inter-College Mathematics Program. Undergraduates from six participating colleges 
doing independent study in mathematics. 


College Work Study Program. Incoming freshmen engaged in library tasks and taking reading 
and writing courses, sponsored by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


Suzuki Workshop for String Teachers, observing the teaching methods of Shinichi Suzuki. 
Summer Theater, with student apprentices working along with professional artists. 


NDEA Institute in English. Graduate work for secondary school teachers to increase 
professional competence. 


Special Educational Opportunities Program. Junior high school girls and boys from five 
communities brought to the campus for an academic and cultural enrichment program. 


Undergraduate Research Participation. Undergraduates doing independent research in 
chemistry, geology, and psychology under grants from the National Science Foundation 
and other foundations. 
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In addition, Oberlin College sponsored a number of Off-Campus Programs 
in which Oberlin undergraduates and professors participated. 
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JUNE 15- SEPTEMBER 7 


AUGUST 13 - SEPTEMBER 11 


ENTIRE SUMMER 


Summer Language Study in France, Spain, and Austria. 


American-Yugoslay Student Seminar. Sponsored by the Great Lakes Colleges Association 
with the support of the State Department of the United States. 


Independent research in physics at Harvard and the University of Maryland 
under sponsorship of the National Science Foundation. 
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OUR COVER shows five Junior Counselors (JCs) and Junior Resi- 
dents (JRs) on South Main Street under the warning sign that 
welcomes motorists to Oberlin. Similar signs, donated by The 
Oberlin Forum, are posted at the east and west out-skirts of the 
city. Left to right: Sally Stewart, Mentor, Ohio; Christopher 
Asmussen, Huntington Station, L. I.; Allen Bentley, Cortland 
New York: Barbara Daddow, Westfield, New Jersey (hidden); 
and Carl Brown, Homewood, Illinois. Shown above are Sally, 
Barbara, and Carl speeding down highway 58. 
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© 8 They vay Best Mei 
Are Moulded Out of F aula 


President Robert K. Carr gives the opening Assembly talk printed here, in Finney Chapel on September 21, 
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By PRESIDENT ROBERT K. CARR 


An STEVENSON’S UNTIMELY DEATH this past summer 

reminded all of us of the way he was able to get at 
the essence of a matter in striking words. He had the gift 
of language, but he was also a truly wise man, wise in his 
ability to understand the strengths and weaknesses of hu- 
man beings, to see the lights and shadows of life, to love 
people for their faults as well as their virtues, to welcome 
life for its problems as well as its joys. Among his many 
words that were reprinted when he died my attention was 
particularly drawn to an excerpt in The New Yorker from 
a speech he delivered to the members of the American Bar 
Association at their annual meeting in August, 1964. Mr. 
Stevenson told the lawyers of the nation: 


I have thought that the strength of the American political 
system lay precisely in its lack of extreme contrasts, in its 
rejection of dogma, in the fact that rigid ideology really has 
no relevance to our great political parties. And this system 
has remained intact for more than a century — the most 
stable, durable, and adaptable system the world has ever seen. 
But now, as society and the world become more complex, 
some people want to repeal the whole thing. They seem to 
yearn for the old simplicity, for the shorthand analysis, for 
the black-and-white choice, for the cheap-and-easy answer, 
for the child’s guide to good and evil. The very color and 
diversity of our pluralistic society seem to confuse them; 
they want it plain and unitary. 


Adlai Stevenson may have had the campaign utterances 
of a particular presidential candidate in mind as he spoke 
these words. But it is a testimonial to their universal rele- 
vance that they make the rest of us squirm a bit. As we 
recall some of our own words and actions, each of us 
recognizes how easy it is to begin to develop a yearning 
for a child’s guide to good and evil. I certainly do. Thus 
in talking with you on these occasions I have always found 
myself wanting to share with you my belief that a man 
underestimates at his own peril the element of ambiguity 
and paradox in life. Life is never effectively lived in ac- 
cordance with mere watchwords or slogans however clever, 
or dramatic, or stirring. It is seldom even lived solely in 
accordance with generalizations or principles, however pro- 
found or wise. There is, indeed, no child’s guide to good 
and evil — in government, in education, in morality. 


Now, quite obviously, generalizations and principles have 
a place in the affairs of men, and, above all, in education. 
I say “above all in education,” because central to the learn- 
ing process is the notion that when complex facts are prop- 
erly lined up a thesis can be tested, proved valid or invalid, 
and a trustworthy generalization worked out. In political, 
in social, and in moral matters, too, we must be willing at 
the right moment to accept generalizations as providing the 
afest guides for our ideas and our behavior. There is even 
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merit in reducing a complex generalization to a catchy 
slogan or moral homily so that we can quickly choose which 
way to go as the road ahead keeps forking. 


Having said this, we need to go on and note at once 
that in education and in the other affairs of men general- 
izations have a way of turning out to be transitory and 
thus something less than final truth. To illustrate my point, 
I want to turn to the work of a man who had an unusually 
perceptive understanding of the essential ambiguity and 
paradox of human existence, who never for one moment 
entertained the possibility that there exists a child’s guide 
to good and evil, who was skeptical about generalizations. 
One can pin a label on this man and say he was a poet. 
My references to him this noon will show that he was 
also a first-rate political scientist. But in the end, all such 
labels are inadequate for him, for his concern was always 
with the inescapable effort of human beings “to arrive at 
some kind of personal order in a world dominated by con- 
tradiction and obscurity.” The man was William Shake- 
speare. 


For much of my leisure time reading during the past two 
summers I have turned to Shakespeare. A year ago I read 
most of the histories; this summer I read the comedies; 
I may be ready for the tragedies next summer. I don’t 
know. The poignancy and pathos of life are keen enough 
in the comedies; the tragedies may be stronger meat than 
one should try to take on a vacation. Years ago one of 
the best friends I ever had, an English professor, told me 
that college freshmen should not be asked to read King 
Lear; he thought its view of life too dark, too devastating 
for inexperienced youth to be expected to understand or 
to live with if they did succeed in understanding it. He 
may well have been wrong. It may be that Lear should be 


avoided by the old and tired who have a need to protect 
themselves against such a terrifying story of human beings 
and the damage they do to themselves and to one another 
It is perhaps read with greatest understanding by the 

) 


young who still have so much hope. 


The histories — I concentrated on the English ones — 
tell a dreadful enough story about individual men and 
women, and their collective effort to shape a useful, endur- 
ing social order. Making due allowances for the liberties 
Shakespeare took with history, his plays reveal that five 
centuries ago England’s rulers and would-be rulers were 
foolish, greedy, cruel, terribly undisciplined, in short: quite 
uncivilized. They did horrible things to one another; the 
process by which they moved toward an orderly society 
was a trial-and-error one in which most gains came through 
the revulsion others felt against the terrible mistakes made 
by the men to whom power and responsibility were in- 
trusted. The English learned by making mistakes and the 
process was a costly one for many people, particularly 
since “off with his head” was a slogan which kings and 
common folk were all too ready to put into action. 


One of the comedies I read this summer, for the first 
time, was Measure for Measure. Its beauty and its power 
took me quite by surprise. Among other things I found it 
much more relevant to the world and the Oberlin campus 
of 1965 than I could have expected a comedy written in 
the 1590's to be. From that you may guess that it has 
something to say about the relationships of liberty and 
authority. It is a play for political scientists; but it is also 
a play for everyone interested in answers to such questions 
as: Are rigorously-enforced penalties under law the best 
way to defend society’s interests against the transgressions 
of wayward individuals? Is mercy a necessary part of jus- 
tice, humility a necessary part of wisdom? Does the “good” 
man make the best governor? How much or how little 
government, how much or how little law and order, are 
conducive to a wholesome and progressive community? 


The scene of Measure for Measure is Vienna, a troubled, 
unwholesome Vienna, whose ruler, the Duke, has 


. seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it oerrun the stew: 


The Duke has ruled for many years with a light hand. 
Laws have not been strictly enforced; individual liberty 
has reached the point of license. Vienna is a city which has 


.. . laws for all faults, 

But faults so countenanc’d that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 


Shakespeare has the Duke sum things up in these words: 


We have strict statutes and most biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds, 
Which for this fourteen years we have let slip: 
Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. .. . so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead: 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose; 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


As the play opens, the Duke has reached a decision to 
absent himself for a while from the city. In his place he 
puts Angelo, a man famed for his high personal morality, 
to enforce the law vigorously and thereby perhaps restore 


< 
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the moral tone and good name of the city. Angelo is a 
stern, cold man. The Duke says of him: 


Lord Angelo is precise; 
. one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
But does rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 


The Duke does not actually leave Vienna. He disguises 
himself as a friar and remains on the scene to observe 
developments. He even participates in events, at first 
indecisively and ambivalently, but later forcefully and 
effectively. 


The corridor is crowded. 
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In the balcony. 


The story unfolds as a young man, Claudio, is arrested 
and condemned to death for a grievous offense. He has 
played “a game of tick-tack” with his fiancee, Juliet, and 
has gotten her with child. His friend, Lucio, encountering 
him as he is being led to prison, asks, “whence comes this 
restraint?” Claudio replies: 


From too much libery, my Lucio, liberty; 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, 

So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink we die. 


Claudio has a sister, Isabella, like Angelo a pure and 
virtuous person. At Claudio’s request she goes to Angelo 
to intercede for her brother. She is in a dilemma. In her 
argument with Angelo she quickly places herself on the 
side of law and order, yet she tries desperately to find 
honest words suggesting that the law should make some 
allowance for human frailties and be forgiving. Speaking 
of her brother’s offense she says: 


There is a vice that most I do abhor, 

And most desire should meet the blow of Justice; 
For which I would not plead, but that I must; 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 

At war ‘twixt will and will not 


Their innocence and inexperience 1s such that Angelo 
and Isabella are soon in trouble and the tables are turned 
in a startling way. Angelo’s feelings betray his reason, for 
he finds himself desiring Isabella physically. His lust over 
powers him and he offers her an evil bargain: that she give 
herself to him, and he will spare Claudio’s life. Angelo is 
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human enough to be trouble by his willingness to betray 
his own standards. He protests: 


O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! . . 


Isabella is also in a troubled state of mind and soul. She 
does not want her brother to die, but she is unwilling to 
surrender her virtue even to save his life. Angelo taunts 
her by measuring her puritanical defense of her virginity 
against her argument that the law should be tolerant and 
forgiving where a man’s life is at stake. He asks her: 

Might there not be a charity in sin 

To save this brother's life? 


The following interchange occur 


m”™ 


Angelo: Were not you, then, as cruel as the sentence 
That you have slander’d so? 

Isabella: Ignominy in ransom and free pardon 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 

Angelo: You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant; 
And rather prov'd the sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Isabella: O, pardon me, my lord! It oft falls out, 
To have what we would have, we speak not what 

we mean: 

I something do excuse the thing I hate 
For his advantage that I dearly love 


Angelo: We are all frail. 


How Shakespeare resolves the tangled affairs of the com 
munity and his characters, I leave you to try to discover 
for yourselves. Do not be surprised if in the end the play 


seems to have an elusive quality. Measure for Measure is 
regarded as one of Shakespeare’s “problem plays” — “‘prob- 
lem” in the sense, as one scholar puts it, that the plays 
themselves are “remarkably obscure in intention.” Measure 
for Measure has no heroes or villains. Angelo is right: Its 
people are all frail. Moreover, Shakespeare does not tell 
us with finality how he would resolve the conflict between 
the desires and actions of the free individual and society’s 
wish to maintain moral standards. In short, he is slow to 
And yet we are given at least an intimation of 
Shakespeare’s position in lines near the end of the play 
spoken by a woman who loves Angelo and who makes the 
last of the play’s many pleas for mercy. Marianna tells 


the Duke: 


They say best men are moulded out of faults; 


generalize. 


And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad; 


Clearly this is a troublesome thought. 


Shakespeare has a 
minor character express it and he blunts its force with a 
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ers to study and reflect, to learn quite a bit of specific 
information about many things, to acquire technical 
knowledge and skills in one or more areas, to develop 
taste and sensitivity, to begin to accept some concepts and 
values, as, for the moment, worth believing in and _ fol- 
lowing. 

To put it somewhat differently, and at the risk of 
belaboring the obvious, I should like to emphasize that 
learning at Oberlin requires each of us to strive constantly 
to maintain a high degree of open-mindedness, to searc 
relentlessly for greater understanding and perspective, to 
trust reason above emotion far more often than he does 
the reverse. Each of us must, of course, be willing to make 
commitments in the way he spends his time and energy, 
in the ideas that he lets guide him, in the loyalties he gives 
to people and to enterprises. But I suggest that college is 
peculiarly a place where each of us needs to be aware that 
these commitments are often tentative and will frequently 
be replaced as time goes by. The learning process should 


The faculty sat on the platform at the opening Assembly. 


prefatory “They say.” If we face up to problems -— 
meaning that we search for solutions to them — we have 
to take chances; we must run the risk of making mistakes. 
Moreover, we must be willing to pay for our mistakes, if 
a charge is exacted. Certainly we must expect that we 
will often have to pay for being bad; sometimes we will 
even have to pay for merely being wrong. But we have 
to believe that now and then we are justified in running 
risks, that we learn a little in the process and are the better 
for our experience, both as individuals and as members 
of a society. 

Let us come back from Shakespeare’s Vienna of the 
16th century to the Oberlin of today where you and I] 
have challenging but perplexing roles to play. One way 
of looking at Oberlin is to see it as a kind of privileged 
academic sanctuary where, before being caught up fully 
in the confusions and pre blems of life, students are allowed 
four years under the guidance and with the help of teach- 
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constantly be compelling us to contemplate further alterna- 
tives to our patterns of thought and behavior; we must 
not become so sure of ourselves and of our causes, that we 
cease to grow, that we jeopardize the discovery of new 
tastes, the sharpening of sensitivity, the making of new 
friends, the forging of new alliances, the giving of our- 
selves to new ventures. 

The need for Oberlin to develop ever more effective 
programs and methods has always been strong but it is 
particularly so today in the face of the terrifyingly difficult 
problems of human relationships and enterprises that are 
racking the world outside our ivory tower. I am embold- 
ened to repeat the thought that there is at Oberlin and 
most other colleges an increasingly serious tension between 
what, for want of better phrases, we can call ‘formal 
education” and “self-education,” between being taught by 
someone else and learning for oneself. Formal education 


is clearly centered in the curriculum — in classroom, 
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laboratory, and studio instruction supplemented by read- 
ing in the library and practice in Robertson Hall. Student 
progress in such formal education is measured by grades, 
credit hours, and, at the end, a degree. Self-education, 
“learning by doing,” frequently describes what happens 
to the man who does not go to college. But if a man can 
educate himself on the job, as it were, how much more 
challenging should be the opportunity for self-education 
on the campus! At its best, a college is a unique center of 
thought, discourse, and learning where the student is en- 
couraged to find his own answers in many areas of knowl- 
edge and understanding through direct personal involve- 
ment in learning situations. 

Is it possible that tension between these two forms of 
education is as much a cause of current student restless- 
ness as is any of the other factors that have recently been 
talked about? May I suggest that students are restless at 
Oberlin and on other campuses because they are in vary- 
ing degrees dissatisfied with the mixture they find between 
the demands of the curriculum and opportunities to cope 
with real-life problems of the world beyond the classroom? 
Can we not do a better job at Oberlin of relating these 
two kinds of education, of bringing both together in an 
arrangement that will better satisfy the needs of the well- 
prepared, enterprising, and idealistic person that most 
Oberlin students are today? 


We must, of course, recognize that Oberlin’s present 
educational programs are the result of long decades of 
experimentation and development; they are highly effec- 
tive; they work. Moreover, a great many opportunities 
for learning by doing have consciously been built into the 
curricula by the faculty. It would be sheer irresponsibility 
to supplant the existing curricula with something new and 
different just to give expression to the urge for change, 
the urge to be different. Let the educational radicals 
establish and operate their experimental colleges. More 
power to them, although it strikes me that some of their 
most articulate spokesmen have been more active in lectur- 
ing the rest of us about the inadequacies of colleges like 
Oberlin than they have been in establishing or helping 
operate successful colleges shaped to their own views. 

And yet we are a bit set in our ways at Oberlin, are we 
not? Is it possible that we place more faith than the facts 
justify in the belief that if the student is well-taught, he is 
not only informed but also understanding and wise? There 
is time remaining this noon for me to identify only one of 
the ways in which we are perhaps failing at Oberlin to 
take advantage of a challenging opportunity to learn by 
doing as well as by being taught. It is an obvious and by 
now almost traditional part of higher education at many 
colleges and universities. I refer to the arrangement that 
permits, indeed encourages, a student to spend as much 
as a year of his undergraduate career in a foreign country. 
The opportunities that such a year in a foreign land — and 
increasingly a non-Western land — provide to test out a 
wide range of ideas, beliefs, and patterns of living, not to 
mention theories of learning, teaching methods, and course 
content, on a truly comparative basis are so obvious as to 
require no elaboration. 

In the light of the strong ties to foreign lands Oberlin 
has enjoyed throughout much of its history, we have been 
surprisingly hesitant of late to move in this direction. The 
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“junior year abroad” program touches only a handful of 
students each year. Oberlin’s participation in the three 
overseas programs sponsored by the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association in Latin America, Japan, and Lebanon has 
been less than that of any of the other eleven member 
colleges, all of which have fewer students than Oberlin. 
It is much too late to reopen the debate over the Con- 
servatory’s Salzburg year, but, for all of the teaching 
shortcomings that may have marked the program at the 
Mozarteum, there is, I believe, impressive evidence that 
the opportunity to spend an undergraduate year in a 
different culture and context was one that paid rich divi- 
dends to many Conservatory students over the six years 
the program was in operation. 


It should be said at once that it is not necessary for an 
American college student to go overseas to gain a reason- 
able opportunity to learn by doing. Those Oberlin students 
who in the last year or so quietly tutored some of the 
culturally handicapped children of this community dis- 
covered, without ever leaving town, that the two kinds of 
learning to which I have been referring can effectively 
be joined. 

Your abilities and your energies are such that I am not 
much worried that you will fail to find time and ways for 
positive and constructive participation in off-campus enter- 
prises. Your commendable desire to be useful persons in a 
troubled world that needs all the help it can get and your 
realization that your education can be furthered by activi- 
ties and experiences outside the classroom are too strong 
to permit any other result. Each of you must in some 
measure be your own teacher in this latter area, following 
your own interests, loyalties, and hunches as you set your 
own pace. But I am also persuaded that the rest of us at 
Oberlin, faculty and administration alike, must give more 
thought to the burgeoning educational needs of the college 
student both within and outside the context of the formal 
curriculum. The teacher must be the effective designer of 
learning situations in which today’s college student for all 
of his unprecedented competence and motivation can stil! 
receive necessary encouragement, guidance, and evaluation. 
After all, no one has ever learned his way to the blessed 
state of understanding entirely on his own. It is not the 
teacher’s role to provide the young with a child’s guide to 
good and evil and as, for all his frailty and confusion, he 
But he can properly call attention, as Shakespeare does, 
to the problems the mature man encounters in identifying 
good and evil and as, for all his frailty and confusion, he 
attempts to'increase the good, and limit the evil, in himself 
and in the world in which he and other individuals must 
live. 


Let us not fear the shaping of a new Oberlin, a new 
Oberlin that will in many ways, indeed in most ways, 
resemble the old Oberlin but that will be better able to 
meet the new educational needs that students and society 
are imposing on us with ever greater insistence and urgency. 
We have every reason to be optimistic about what we can 
accomplish. With good will and mutual trust on the part 
of all those who must play a part in the undertaking, with 
much tough thinking, with a lot of rigorous discussion, 
and with a great deal of hard work, I believe we can make 
We can try out some promising 
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encouraging progress. 
ideas even if final answers remain elusive. 
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HEN I WAS TRYING to decide last February what I 

would talk about this morning, I was advised by 
one of my more experienced colleagues that there are only 
two real possibilities for a Senior Assembly: you can talk 
about the state of the College, or the state of the world. 
Since I couldn’t make up my mind between those two 
alternatives before the deadline for handing in a title, I 
submitted an ambiguous one — “the mushroom crowd.” 
I figured that with a title like “the mushroom crowd,” you 
could talk about either Oberlin or the world. But I finally 
decided that the austerities that certainly face mankind 
are even more important than those which are allegedly 
conducive to learning at Oberlin, and so I am going to 
talk about the population explosion. 

I realize, of course, that you've already had one talk 
this year on the population explosion. But since this is 
undoubtedly the most important long-range problem that 
faces us — and by “us” I mean the entire human race — I 
don’t think that it’s excessive to spend one hour a year 
thinking about it. And since I am an historian, perhaps 
the most appropriate way for me to begin is by trying to 
set the population problem in its historical context. 


Technologies and Population Ceilings 


If we stand back and take an over-view of the entire 
span of human history, it is clear that man’s story breaks 
down into three distinct stages —- and I don’t mean “‘an- 
cient, medieval, and modern.” What sets these three stages 
off from each other is the level of technology that man has 
achieved in each of them. Over the millennia, in other 
words, man has devised three basically different ways of 
making a living, three different solutions to the ever- 
present economic problem of subsistence. Each of these 
three technologies has built into it certain implications for 
human demography. For one thing, each of them estab- 
lishes a theoretical maximum for the human _ population. 


Robert E. Neil, °53, assistant professor of history, joined the 
Oberlin faculty in 1960. He holds both his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Harvard University, where he was a member of the 
Harvard Society of Fellows, 1957-60. For two years, 1954-56, he 
served with the United States Artillery. As an undergraduate at 
Oberlin he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year and 
won a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. He was president of both 
the Cosmopolitan and German Clubs. One of four Oberlin pro- 
fessors to be chosen by the senior class last spring to address them 
at their Senior Assembly he delivered “The Mushroom Crowd” 
in Finney Chapel on May 27. 
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The Mushroom 


That is, for a given mode of life there is a definite limit 
to the so-called “carrying capacity” of the earth with 
respect to man’s numbers. This theoretical maximum or 
carrying capacity is often referred to as the “population 
ceiling’ of the technology in question. In addition to 
having a built-in population ceiling, each of the three 
technologies with which man has experimented has been 
associated historically with a characteristic pattern of 
population growth. The way man makes his living thus 
not only determines the theoretical maximum on his num- 
bers but also — historically at least — sets the rate at 
which he is likely to multiply towards this limit. 

The first stage of man’s development comprises the 
nearly 600 millennia of the Old Stone Age or paleolithic 
period. Paleolithic man had a very primitive technology: 
he was merely a food-gatherer. That is, he lived solely by 
hunting and scrounging. One authority has described this 
primitive mode of life very nicely as follows: “For thou- 
sands and thousands of years — in fact for the greater 
part of his history —- homo sapiens remained incapable ot 
doing anything better than dashing all over the place try- 
ing to capture or to collect any edible plant or animal in 
sight. His knowledge was basically limited to what was 
edible and what was not.” And, of course, sometimes he 
made mistakes — with fatal results. 


Since it takes two square miles per person to support a 
hunting economy, and since the number of square miles 
on the globe suitable for hunting was limited, paleolithic 
man had a low population ceiling — an estimated theo- 
retical maximum of no more than 20 million. Moreover, 
given the precarious nature of the hunting life, he must 
have had to breed at a rate close to the biological maximum 
merely to avoid becoming extinct. Accordingly, his popu- 
lation growth rate was also very low — an estimated .029@ 
per millennium. (Paleolithic man would have appreciated 
Mark Twain’s story about the stagecoach travelers who 
kept riding hour after hour trying to get to a little town in 
Nevada. But every time they stopped to ask how far it 
was, the answer was always “ten miles.” Finally one 
passenger remarked philosophically: “Thank God we're 
holding our own!”) Indeed, the paleolithic growth rate 
was so slow that by the end of the Old Stone Age the 
actual number of humans probably did not exceed § or 10 
million. Man, in other words, spent the first 99% of his 
existence building up a population no larger than that of 
the state of Ohio or perhaps the city of New York today. 
Until comparatively recently man was a very rare animal. 
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Crowd 


He moved considerably faster in his next technological 
stage, however. In the Agricultural Revolution, begin- 
ning around 6,000 B.C., he changed over from food 
gathering to food producing, from hunting to farming. 
Since this was a much more productive economy, its intro- 
duction at once raised man’s population ceiling to about 
1 billion. This is the theoretical carrying capacity of the 
earth for a purely agricultural economy — an economy, 
that is, where farming is carried on without the help of 
such things as tractors and artificial fertilizers which only 
an industrial economy can provide to its agrarian sector. 
Moreover, by providing man with a better food supply 
the Agricultural Revolution reduced his death rate with 
respect to his birth rate and thus gave him a higher rate 
of population growth as well as a higher population ceil- 
ing. The growth rate now rose from .02% per millen- 
nium to .06% per year. This sounds like a modest increase, 
but it was enough to cause man’s numbers to mushroom. 
Having spent the first 99% of his existence getting up to 
at most 10 million, in only the next eight millennia, before 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution around 1750 
A.D., man suddenly shot all the way up to 700 million. 
To make this sudden increase more graphic, suppose that 
we put man’s entire existence on the time-scale of a single 
day: it took man 23 hours and 41 minutes to make his 
first 10 million, but only 18 minutes after that he was up 
to 700 million. (Well, as Joe Kennedy is supposed to have 
remarked: “The first 10 million are always the hahdest.”) 
From this it is clear that the population explosion that we 
read about in the papers is actually the second such up- 
heaval that man has experienced. In both cases a techno- 
logical revolution, by disrupting the equilibrium between 
mortality and natality, has increased the rate of population 
growth both in absolute terms and with respect to the 
population ceiling. 

With this background in mind, we can state the essence 
of today’s population problem as follows: man’s third 
technological experiment, industrialism, has generated a 
rate of population growth incompatible with the popula- 
tion ceiling of this technology. At the two previous 
economic levels, though the human population was con- 
stantly growing, the rate of multiplication towards the 
theoretical maximum was so slow that there was little 
practical danger of population saturation. At our present 
level of technology, however, and at our present rate of 
population growth, we will hit the ceiling in only a century 
and a half a point no more remote in time than 
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By Ropert E. NEIL, °53 


A. E. Princehorn 


Robert E. Neil 


Napoleon’s vacation at St. Helena. Should this actually 
occur, there is good reason to believe that our industrial 
technology would not be able to survive the overpopulation 
that it had produced. Mankind would then be forced 
to revert to a more primitive economy with a much lower 
population ceiling. And in that process the excess warm 
bodies would simply have to grow cold. 

To document this, let us have a closer look at the 
Industrial Revolution, which began in England in the 
second half of the 18th century, spread to the rest of 
Europe and to North America in the 19th, and is now, in 
the 20th, struggling to take root in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 


Productivity versus Reproductivity 


If we leave out of account all of the superficial trivia 
about flying shuttles and spinning jennies so beloved ef 
textbook writers, the essence of the Industrial Revolution 
is this: where in the Agricultural Revolution man made 
the transition from food gathering to food producing, in 
the Industrial Revolution he has changed over from ani 
mate to inanimate power. Pre-industrial man was always 
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poor, and he was poor because he lacked adequate power. 
As long as he had to rely for power mainly on his own 
muscles, or his wife’s, or those of other animals, man was 
chronically short of productive energy and this is one 
reason, by the way, why slavery and serfdom are so com- 
mon in agrarian societies. When, however, he learned 
how to harness inanimate sources of energy — first fossil 
fuels, now nuclear fission and fusion, and in the future 
most likely solar and tidal power -— then homo sapiens at 
last had a supply of energy at his disposal sufficient to 
raise his productivity above the subsistence level for the 
first time. It was only then, for instance, that it became 
possible to exempt more than 10% of the population from 
the business of simply producing food. Prior to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, in other words, an urban civilization in 
our sense of the word was impossible, since it took nine 
men working on the land to support only one man working 
in the town. 

The trouble is that industrial man has raised not oniy 
his productivity, but also his reproductivity, and the latter 
is now threatening to outrun the former. This is the result 
of an unusual combination of circumstances. Like the 
Agricultural Revolution, the industrial one has raised the 
world population ceiling dramatically owing to the enor- 
mous increase in per capita productivity. And the Indus- 
trial Revolution, again like its predecessor, has also accel- 
erated population growth by further lowering the death 
rate with respect to the birth rate. But this disruption of 
the equilibrium between mortality and natality has been 
accomplished by different means in different parts of the 
world; and this is the cause of the worst — though by no 
means all — of our current population problems. 

In today’s advanced countries, the reduction in mortality 
was accomplished by two factors working together and 
coming gradually: on the one hand, the raising of the 
living standard through industrialization, and, on the other 
hand, the improvement of the health standard through 
the development of modern medicine. Because these two 
factors were introduced gradually in today’s advanced 
countries, the death rate was pushed down step by step 
instead of all at once, with the result that the acceleration 
of population growth was spread over a considerable 
period. Since this was the case, and since living standards 
were rising at the same time that the death rate was falling, 
it was possible in today’s advanced countries to bring about 
a parallel though somewhat delayed reduction in the birth 
rate before the population had mushroomed out of sight. 
Modern medicine made it possible to control births as well 
as deaths, and the rising living standard made people want 
to do this. In the last two centuries, thus, the advanced 
countries went through a complete demographic transition 
from the agrarian pattern of high birth and death rates to 
the industrial pattern of low ones. Nevertheless, because 
birth control lagged behind death control during this 
transition, the population of the advanced countries grew 
from 145 million in 1750 to 745 million in 1950 before 
something approaching an equilibrium was reestablished. 

Small wonder, then, that the population is running 
completely out of control in the backward countries. What 
has happened since the Second World War in countries 
like India is as follows: modern medicine has been intro- 
duced all at once instead of being developed gradually, 
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and it has been introduced by itself from outside instead 
of in conjunction with rising living standards generated 
internally. The result is that the backward countries have 
experienced in the last two decades the same reduction in 
the death rate which it took the advanced countries two 
centuries to achieve. The most extreme example is prob- 
ably that of Ceylon, where the island’s death rate was cut 
almost in half in a single year simply by spraying the 
malarial jungles with DDT. But since the reduction in 
mortality in the backward countries has not been accom- 
panied by rising living standards, as was the case in 
Europe, there has been little cultural pressure or mass 
incentive to reduce the birth rate proportionally. So what 
we have today in the backward countries is this: industrial 
death rates artificially combined with agrarian birth rates. 


An Abnormal Period of History 


This is an explosive combination. It is explosive because 
it generates an average world population growth rate of 
2% per year instead of only .02% per millennium, as it 
was in Stone Age times. To get some idea of what this 
growth rate means, consider the following admittedly 
propagandistic examples. If there had been only one dozen 
human beings — suitably sorted for sex — on earth at the 
opening of the Christian era, and if they and their 
descendants had multiplied at a rate of 2% per year, 
there would be 300 million people today for each indi- 
vidual actually alive. And if our present population of 
about 3 billion were to continue growing at the present 
rate, there would be one person per square meter on our 
planet’s surface, sea area included, in only seven hundred 
years. From this statistic one demographer concludes, in 
his cautious social-sciency way, “it seems evident that such 
a rate of population increase as now prevails cannct 
continue.” 


Population 
In millions 


2476+ 124 


A.D.1950 
A.0.1760 


Fig. 9. The growth of world human population, 
10,000 B.c. to a.v. 1950 


Courtesy Carlo Cipolla, Economic History of World Population (Pelican Books) 
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Let me emphasize in this connection a point which is 
usually overlooked in writing about the population explo- 
sion. We tend to blame the whole thing on the non- 
Western world and to claim that our own growth rate 
has been “stabilized” at about 1%, taking the advanced 
nations as a group. Such things as the post-war American 
baby boom are dismissed, in the lingo of one writer, as 
“not a trend but a trendlet’”’ — though he does not make 
it overly clear just when a “trendlet’” becomes a trend. 
Well, the Chamber of Commerce types who exult in a 1% 
growth rate in advanced countries as “demand-stimulating”™ 
should consider the following: if an initial population of 
a mere 100 people had multiplied at “only” 1% per year 
over the 5,000 years of recorded history, there would now 
be 2.7 billion people per square foot of the earth’s land 
surface. That ought to stimulate a very considerable 
demand! 


It is clear, thus, that in contrasting the population 
growth rates of the advanced and the backward countries, 
we are not really, as some people would lead you to believe, 
comparing what is desirable with what is undesirable, the 
normal with the abnormal; instead, we are merely com- 
paring two different degrees of intolerability — that which 
is intolerable right now and that which will soon become sc. 
In the short run, we simply cannot go on, as we are at 
present, adding a Youngstown a day, a Cleveland a week, 
and an Italy a year to the world’s population. And in the 
long run it is equally impossible to go on reproducing 
even at the rate now prevalent in the advanced countries 
that have supposedly “solved” their population problem 


I emphasize this because most of the accounts that one 
reads of the population explosion are actually nothing but 
discussions of the chances of lowering the reproductivity 
of the backward countries to the level of the industrialized 
ones. But this misses the real point. It is not a question of 
simply reducing the growth rates of Indonesia or Brazil 
to those of the United States or West Germany; instead, 
it is a question of reducing the growth rates of all countries 
to levels far below any that now generally prevail. We 
should all hope, of course, that something is done soon 
about the Indonesias and Brazils, but we should also 
realize that this would not by itself solve the human 
population problem; it would only constitute a first emer: 
gency step. The plain fact is that for the past two cen 
turies man — first Western man and now the whole 
human species — has been going through a “fantasticaily 
abnormal period of history, and one that must inevitably 
end soon,” to quote Sir Charies G. Darwin. A closer 
equilibrium between mortality and natality will have to 
be re-established all over the world. 


The Potential Catastrophe 


The easiest way to accomplish this, of course, is simply 
to wait and let nature do the job for us by raising the 
death rate as the population approaches the saturation 
point. The highest estimate ever made by a responsibic 
scholar, the geochemist Harrison Brown of CalTech, of 
the population ceiling for an industrial economy is 59 
billion. This estimate assumes that we will be able to 
industrialize all the countries of the world — a very doubt: 
ful assumption, given the way things are going in the 
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backward countries today — and that we will be able to 
develop nuclear and solar power on an adequate scale to 
extract everything that we need from air, water, and 
ordinary rock. Brown’s estimate also assumes 

(a) That our food would be supplied entirely by “algae 
farms and yeast factories,” 

(b) That we would be living almost exclusively in an 
artificial urban environment — one vast world megalopolis, 
and 

(c) That some reduction in our present level of con- 
sumption would probably be required in order to develop 
the power sources and substitute products that would be 
needed to keep this human ant hill going. 


Well, at the rate we are going now, we shall reach this 
theoretical maximum in only a century and a half. If by 
that time we have not stabilized our population, an almcst 
unthinkable catastrophe will ensue. Here is how one 
authority thinks that it would look. A completely run- 
away world population would never be able to accumu- 
late the amount of capital needed to make nuclear and 
solar power available in time and in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the needs of more than 50 billion people, once 
our supply of fossi! fuels has given out. In short, man 
would suddenly find himself without adequate supplies of 
energy to keep an industrial economy going — perhaps 
not at all, certainly not all over the world. As a result, a 
large part or possibly all of mankind would then have to 
revert to an agrarian mode of life. But since the estimated 
population ceiling for a purely agrarian economy is only 
1 billion, obviously the majority of the human race would 
soon have to perish. And the net result of our brief fling 
with industrialism would have been nothing more in the 
end than to have brought us quickly instead of slowly to 
the level of population saturation for an agrarian economy. 
The whole world would become one vast India, where 
already today one out of every fifteen people is kept alive 
only by grain imported from the United States and where 
in the city of Calcutta 600,000 people live and die in the 
streets. Moreover, if such a condition ever became estab- 
lished on a world scale, it would likely prove to be irrever- 
sible. To rebuild the collapsed industrial economy, man 
would need enormous quantities of inanimate power. But 
the cheap sources of such energy would already have bzen 
consumed, and man would be simply too poor to afford 
the more expensive kinds. The only “hope,” if one can 
call it that, would lie in the forced accumulation of capital 
by dictators whose methods would necessarily make 
Stalin’s seem positively benevolent. 

So I think that on the whole it would probably be best 
not to wait for nature to do the job. The question then 
becomes whether man will be able to do it for himself. As 
yet, nobody can give a definite answer to this question, 
but two things can already be said about it with some 
confidence. 


What We Must Do 


The first is that we know perfectly well what a long- 
range solution to the problem will have to include. In the 
backward countries we must introduce those factors which 
have led to a reduction in the birth rate in the advanced 
countries — namely, medical means of birth control and a 
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higher living standard. With regard to birth control, a 
considerable amount of practical experience already sug’ 
gests that mere contraceptive devices, including the pili, 
will not prove very effective until the educational level of 
the backward countries has risen considerably. In the 
meantime, these nations will probably have to resort to 
government-run programs of mass sterilization, such as 
India is now developing, and to legalized abortion, as in 
Japan where there are more than a million such operations 
a year. With regard to raising the living standard — the 
other indispensable prerequisite for curbing the population 
increase in the underdeveloped countries —— here the only 
real hope is outside assistance on a scale dwarfing any- 
thing that we have yet seen. If the backward countries 
are left to their own devices, their living standards are 
more likely to go down than up; and even if they do go up, 
this will occur far too slowly to act as an effective brake 
on population growth. Having, so to speak, exported our 
worst social disease, overpopulation, to the rest of the 
world in a highly virulent form, we in the advanced 
countries must now send in the capital to help stop the 
epidemic. Indeed, some experts believe that for such aid 
to be effective we would have to send in so much capital 
that we would be required to accept a certain reduction in 
our own living standard, just as we would to win a war 
Whether or not the advanced countries will be prepared 
to do that is more than doubtful, especially given the huge 
cost of the arms and space races. 


But suppose that through adequate foreign aid and 
domestic birth control programs we do manage to reduce 
the population growth of the backward countries to some- 
thing approximating the current industrial level, what then? 
Then we must tackle the perhaps even more ticklish prob- 
lem of reducing our own birth rates still further. This 
problem is difficult for two reasons, which the American 
demographers Lincoln and Alice Day state as follows: first, 
“the low mortality rates of today permit a rapid, sustained 
population growth when average family size is of only 
moderate dimensions”; and, second, “the moderate size of 
the average family impedes public awareness of growth 
and widely diffuses responsibility for it.” In short, it is 
easily possible for population growth to keep right on 
rolling at a disastrous rate in advanced countries even 
when the average married couple believe that they are 
having a reasonable and moderate number of children. For 
this reason, the problem of excessive birth rates may prove 
in the long run to be even more intractable in the advanced 
countries than in the backward ones. One writer is of the 
opinion that if this problem is to be solved, governments 
will ultimately have to impose legal limits on the size of 
families, just as they now do on the speed of automobiles. 


Well, whatever specific methods may be applied to 
achieve it, we know in general, thus, what the long-range 
solution to the population problem in both backward and 
developed countries must entail. This is the first of the 
two things that we can already say with certainty about 
man’s chances of stabilizing his own numbers. 


Decades of Crisis 


The other is that there is almost no chance of achieving 
this goal within the next couple of generations. The 
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world’s population in 1960 was 3 billion, and by the end 
of the century — within your own lifetime — it will be 
more than six. This means that “during the second half of 
this century, there will be a greater increase in world popu- 
lation than was achieved in all the millennia of human 
existence up to the present time,” in the words of Professor 
Philip Hauser of the University of Chicago. In the rather 
extensive reading that I have done on this subject, I have 
yet to find a single qualified authority who would disagree 
with this prediction or who thinks that there is anything 
practicable that we can do to prevent its fulfillment. True 
world population stabilization, if it comes at all, will not 
be achieved until sometime in the 21st century. 

The general agreement on this suggests a last point with 
which to send you off to Saga. You and I will be retired 
before any real solution to the population problem can be 
achieved. Meanwhile, during the rest of our active lives, 
the world is bound to become an increasingly turbulent 
place in which to live. The doubling of man’s numbers 
in the next forty years is going to subject all of his insti- 
tutions and value systems to unbelievable strains. Specifi- 
cally, we in the Western world are going to find it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain our way of life in the face 
of outside pressures. The have-not nations today already 
comprise 66% of the world’s population; by 2000 A.D. 
the figure will be 80%. In concrete terms this means that 
whereas today we already have two billion human beings 
who are receiving less than the minimum number of 
calories for mere subsistence, by 2000 A.D. there will be 
close to five billion starving people, even if we manage to 
double world food production in the meantime. One won- 
ders whether we will still be able “four decades from now, 
to barricade ourselves in an oasis of relative plenty.” 
Especially if by that time, as seems very likely, most of 
the non-Western nations have gone down the totalitarian 
drain and some of them have even acquired intercontinental 
missiles, as Red China will certainly have done. In the 
year 2000 will these nations still allow the United States, 
with less than 10% of the world’s population, to get away 
with hoarding 43% of the wealth and consuming 50% of 
the non-renewable resources, as we did in 1950? I doubt it. 

But this is only half the story. As the outside pressures 
on our way of life begin to mount, so will the pressure 
from within. The radical Right and the radical Left will 
both have their tawdry panaceas to peddle, ranging from 
preventive war to proletarian revolution. And I fear that 
more and more people, as reality becomes too much for 
them, are going to be seduced by the one or the other. 
They are going to experience what Gilbert Murray calls 
a “failure of nerve.” 

For a good many of you this is the last assembly of your 
college career. So I wish that I could send you out into 
the golden pre-ccommencement glow with a cheery, optimis 
tic conclusion to this talk. But it would be dishonest of me 
to do that. I think that it is going to take lots of plain, 
old-fashioned guts for us to get through the rest of this 
century. It 1s going to be a world where, seemingly, a man 
can’t step into the same river even once, and where there 
are no certitudes. Under those circumstances, I can only 
urge you to cultivate the most useful social grace in such a 
world: the ability to live with permanent crisis without 
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Letters to the Editor 


Activism 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In the Commencement issue of the Alum- 
ni Magazine, Mr. Timothy V. Craine is 
quoted as saying, “in general, during the 
5O’s, most students were apathetic. Students 
of that (college) generation were conform- 
ists . . . not concerned with political and 
social issues . those who rejected con- 
formity . . . were beatniks.” 

He distinguishes his generation as “‘activ- 
ists.”” 

As a graduate of Oberlin during the 
“apathetic “50's”, I agree with Mr. Craine 

. and I thank God I was graduated in 
that decade. 

We may have conformed. Some of us 
were beatniks. But we did not make fools 
of ourselves and our College publicly by 
going on hunger strikes to protest U. S. 
involvement in Vietnam. We did not march 
on the president's home to protest college 
policies — which, by the way, were far 
less liberal in the 50's than they are today. 
The majority of Oberlin students were too 
busy trying to make respectable averages 
in order to maintain Oberlin’s academic 
reputation. 

We were not unaware of social and poli- 
tical issues. There was a military draft in 
the 50's, and every class in the first years 
of that decade had veterans of the Korean 
War. We were well aware of the implica- 
tions of civil rights. 

I applaud activism when it leads to re- 
building Negro churches in Mississippi. I 
condemn activism, and its participants, 
when Oberlin is dragged to the level of the 
University of California at Berkeley, no 
matter how sincere its proponents. 

Oberlin’s activists, if they are not care- 
ful, will succeed in doing something to the 
College that the conformists and beatniks 
did not. They will cause her to lose both 
respect and what seems to be as important 
today, alumni and corporation contribu- 
tions. 

EILEEN L. RAZEK, °56 
Defense Information School 
Fort Slocum, New York 


Shocked 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Upon receipt of the Alumni Magazine, 
I was shocked to see the face of Martin 
Luther King so prominently displayed on 
the cover. To this was added a sense of 
shame as an Oberlin graduate that this man 
had delivered the 1965 Commencement ad- 
dress and was given an honorary degree. 

As a citizen of California I am deeply 
concerned over the Negro uprising in Los 
Angeles that cost the lives of thirty-four 
people and the burning and looting of hun- 
dreds of homes and business establishments. 

Martin Luther King’s nation-wide cam- 
paign wantonly advocating civil disobedi- 
ence and defiance of law was a contribut- 
ing factor to this unprecedented outburst of 
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mob violence. If you don’t think the law is 
right go ahead and disobey it has been his 
preachment. In simple justice the man 
should be in custody for his part in inflam- 
ing young Negroes to criminal lawlessness. 

While at Oberlin there were Negro stu- 
dents whose friendship I enjoyed. In the 
North Negroes with gumption have no trou- 
ble in getting ahead. The careers of Willie 
Mays, Willie McCovey, Leontyne Price, and 
Marion Anderson are proof that this is so. 

I am sure that many alumni feel as I do 
about this agitator and inciter of violent 
action by Negroes. Therefore I ask that 
this letter be published in your next issue. 


GEORGE EversSON, °08 
Azalean, Gualala, California 


In Harmony 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Dr. King’s closing quote (in his 
Commencement address) struck the keynote 
of a workshop I attended, on the desegre- 
gation of our school system in this country. 

I disagree with Dr. King only with re- 
gard to Dante (shades of Dr. Wilkins), 
who recognized che non per vista, ma per 
suono e noto, the machinations thro’ which 
death and Beelzebub’s realm comes to our 
consciousness. 

Epwarp O. Tasor, JR., 41 
Forestville, Maryland 


In Protest 


TOMA ES EDITOR: 


At the risk of being called an old ““fuddy 
duddy” I wish to protest a number of 
things in the name of “progress.” 

I'm sure Drs. King and Bosworth would 
not countenance some of the changes being 
considered at Oberlin. 

Those students who consider it proper 
to visit in the rooms of their men friends 
and those who want beer served on the 
campus, let them go elsewhere. 

I pray Oberlin may always remain as we 
old timers think of it: a moral and highly 
desired school of high purpose and repute. 

Let us keep Oberlin College always as 
one in which all of us may be proud to 
have been a student. 

Maup Yost Wicks, ‘11 
Valley City, North Dakota 


Oberlin’s All Right 


TOUTE Ee EDLLOR. 

I have just finished reading the Com- 
mencement issue of the Alumni Magazine. 
You've done a marvelous job of presenting 
Commencement activities. It was good to 
get the complete text of speeches by Presi- 
dent Carr, Erwin Griswold, and Tim Craine, 
as well as the pictures. Since I was only in 
town for a short time Saturday afternoon 
and evening, I missed the good guiding 


talks of Oberlin. 


I feel like John Kofron, a junior: “Ober- 
lin’s all right. It has the best.” 

Some of us have been troubled about the 
vocal element on campus, but I think there 
are still those with enough stamina to stand 
up for what Oberlin means. And you 
have ably presented this in the Magazine. 


CorrRINE Evans Cart, °21 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Old Home Week 


TORTIE SEDITOR: 


During the week of August 30th to Sep- 
tember 4 I attended the International Con- 
gress of the Association for Quaternary Re- 
search at the University of Colorado. Upon 
arrival at Denver, I was met by Dr. Bruce 
Curtis (Oberlin °41), Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology at the U of C, who ar- 
ranged my transportation to Boulder. We 
had not seen each other since 1940 when 
we ate at Baldwin. 

Several days later a young man working 
in the Libby dormitory cafeteria observed 
my name badge, which also listed my ad- 
dress, and asked if I knew Keith Fischer 
of Manhattan. I assured him that I did 
know Keith, and that he was the son of 
the Dean of Architecture and Design Col- 
lege at Kansas State University, and that 
Keith was a Junior at Oberlin College. The 
young man replied, “Yes, I know, he is 
to be my counselor at Oberlin this year 
where I shall be a Freshman.” The young 
man’s name was Doug Ravenel; his address, 
Boulder and Denver. 

Shortly before the termination of the 
conference I heard a paper entitled, “Tree- 
Ring Evidence for Climatic Changes in 
Western North America from A.D. 1500 
to A.D. 1940,” by Dr. Harold C. Fritts of 
the Laboratory of Tree-Ring Research at 
the University of Arizona. While discussing 
our mutual interest afterward it soon be- 
came apparent that Dr. Fritts was an Ober- 
lin graduate (Class of 1951), and like me 
had continued graduate study at Ohio State 
University. 

I mention these three incidents because 
they served to add additional interest to 
an already stimulating conference made up 
of some 800 scientists from 43 countries, 
and emphasized the singular manner in 
which Oberlin continues to make its im- 
pact upon the affairs of our world. 


O. WILLARD BIDWELL, °40 
Manhattan, Kansas 


The College Choir 


TO THE EDITOR: 

... Tom and I took friends to the Choir 
Concert in La Jolla during their appearance 
there last spring vacation. The Choir sang 
superbly, as usual. It was a joy to hear 
them. After one number one friend asked, 
“Why didn’t you tell us what it would be 
like?” 


Continued on page 23 
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OF ALL THINGS... 


New Dean of Women 


Anita Reichard (Mrs. Joseph R.) 
assistant dean of women at Oberlin 
last year, has been appointed acting 
dean of women for 1965-66. She suc- 
ceeds Mary M. Dolliver, dean of 


women since 1948, who retired on 
July 1. 
Mrs. Reichard, whose husband is 


professor of German, accompanied the 
Oberlin College Choir on its tour of 
the Soviet Union in the spring of 1964. 
She was a lecturer in German 1960-62. 
She holds a B.A. degree from Law- 
rence College, where she graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa, and an M.A. Degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. She 
has also done graduate work at Stan- 
ford, where she served as director of 
the German House for two years, and 
at the University of Munich and Fret- 
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Mrs. Anita Reichard 
accompanied the 
College Choir on its 
trip to the USSR last 
spring. A_ large 
crowd gathered behind 
Finney Chapel to 
wave goodbye as they 
headed for the 
Cleveland airport. 
With Mrs. Reichard 
is Robert Fountain, 
director of the Choir 
and dean of the 
Conservatory. 


She is a member of the Ohio 


burg. 
and the National Association of Wom- 
en’s Deans and Counsellors, Mortar 
Board, and Phi Sigma Iota, Romance 
language honorary society. She is a 
trustee of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association and a past president of the 


Oberlin League of Women Voters, 
AFS Chapter of Oberlin, and the 
Women’s Fellowship of First Church. 
She has also been active in Girl Scouts. 

The Reichards have two children: 
Joseph, Jr., a freshman at Lafayette 
College, and Kathryn, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, now a teaching 
assistant there. 

Miss Betty R. Hovencamp, assistant 
to the dean of women at Boston Uni- 
versity, 1962-65, has been appointed 
assistant to Dean Reichard. She holds 
a bachelor of church music degree from 
Capital University, Columbus, and an 


M.A. degree in religious education 
from Teacher's College, Columbia 
University. She served ten years as 
director of Christian education for the 
Episcopal Church on a _ parish and 
diocesan level. 


Goodrich Gift of $400,000 


A gift of $400,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Goodrich of Sarasota, 
Florida, was announced just prior to 
Commencement by President Robert 
K. Carr, who indicated that the Good- 
riches expressed a wish that their gift 
might make possible the establishment 
of a student infirmary. Mr. Goodrich, 
a retired chemical engineer, with a 
B.S. degree from the University of 
Illinois, attended Oberlin College from 
1911 to 1914. Mrs. Goodrich, the 
former Lois Ellen Dodds, is also a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. 

The Goodrich name is an honored 
one of long standing in Oberlin. Ed- 
ward J. Goodrich, father of the donor, 
served Oberlin College as a trustee 
from 1878 until his death in 1912. He 
started a bookstore and _ publishing 
house in Oberlin, and from 1884-95 
published Bibhotheca Sacra, a religious 
and sociological quarterly. His wife, 
the former Ella M. Johnston, graduat- 
ed from the college literary course in 
1880. She taught Latin in the Oberlin 
High School and was principal from 
1883-87. Their former _ residence, 
“Goodrich House,” was the Kinder- 
garten Training School until 1932, 
when it was remodeled by the College 
and became, in time, a social house 
that many alumni will remember with 
affection. 

Mr. Robert J. Goodrich started his 
career as a research chemist with New- 
port Chemical Company of Milwau- 
kee. He became production superinten- 
dent of E. I. duPont and Company in 


1930, rising to plant manager before 
his retirement. 


Gift from International Nickel 


An unrestricted gift of $2,000 was 
received by the College from The In- 
ternational Nickel Company, Inc., one 
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of a series of grants the company made 
this year, they indicated, “to leading 
liberal arts institutions,” as part of the 
company’s program of aid to higher 
education in the United States. 


Research Grants in Biology 


Grants totaling $31,599 were re 
ceived by Oberlin College in June to 
underwrite continuing research projects 
by two members of the department of 
biology. A grant of $22,729 from the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will enable associate professor 
Edward J. Kormondy to go ahead with 
a study he began in 1963 on zinc in 
freshwater ecosystems, and a grant of 
$8,870 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the sixth he has re- 
ceived for this study, will finance 
professor George T. Scott's research 
on the physiological influences of 
psychoactive drugs. 


New Dean of Men Appointed 


Daniel K. VanEyck, a graduate of 
Carleton College, 1954, with honors 
in history, has been appointed dean of 
men succeeding W. Dean Holdeman, 
38, who resigned on April 1 to accept 
a position as personnel director of the 
New England Deaconess Hospital in 
Boston. John H. Purves, °42, had been 
acting dean, April to July. 

Mr. VanEyck has had five years 
experience with the Office of Student 
Affairs at the University of Michigan, 
where he is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education. He was resident 
adviser of the men’s residential unit; 
then, from 1959-63, director of West 
Quad, which houses some 1,200 stu- 
dents, graduate student assistants, and 
a number of house mothers. For three 
years he served in Germany with the 
United States Army Counter-Intelli- 
gence Corps. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

The new dean is married to the 
former Selma Sa’di of Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. Mrs. VanEyck has taught 
in the Ann Arbor public schools for 
five years. 


Sloan Scholarship Awards _ 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of 
New York City has awarded scholar- 
ships to three freshmen men and has 
renewed the scholarships of twelve 
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upperclassmen. New Sloan Scholars 
are W. Lynn Abbott, Auburn, New 
York, and Michael W. Lawing, Farm- 
ington, Michigan, who entered Ober- 
lin in September, and Richard N. Hub- 
bard, Cleveland, who will enter in 
February.- Sloan grants are awarded 
to young men who have shown quali- 
ties of leadership, with awards rang- 
ing from $200 to $2,400 according to 
need. 


Dormitory Gift of $200,000 


A gift of $200,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde A. Saunders of Ormond Beach, 
Florida, to construct an honor dormi- 
tory for women was received by the 
College late in May. Mrs. Saunders, 
the former Helen A. Kelly, was a stu- 
dent in the College in 1903-04 and in 
the Conservatory of Music, 1904-05. 
Mr. Saunders, a retired lumberman, is 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan. A daughter, Mary, Mrs. J. J. 
Thompson, of Lake City, Florida, 
graduated from the College in 1937. 
The new dormitory, scheduled for 
completion in September 1966, along 
with some seven other small dormi- 
tories, will carry the Saunders name. 


Stofan Studio 


DANIEL K. VANEyYCK 
New Dean of Men 


Grant for Negro Instruction 


Four graduates of Fisk University 
have enrolled at Oberlin this year un- 
der the support of a grant of $15,000 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
grant, aimed at preparing ranking 
seniors in Negro colleges for careers 
in teaching, provides a transitional 
year before entering graduate school. 
Under the grant five students are pro- 
vided support. They may enter either 


Oberlin or Carleton or Grinnell col- 
A similar grant to Haverford 
College in the East makes provision 
for work either there or at Bryn Mawr 


College. 


leges. 


National Science Foundation Grants 


In recent months Oberlin College 
has received a number of grants from 
the National Science Foundation total- 
ing close to $100,000. Largest award 
consists of two matching grants of 
$40,000 and $11,800 for the purchase 
of scientific equipment for use by 
undergraduates. Joseph N. Palmieri, 
associate professor of physics, director 
of the larger of the two grants, which 
will total $80,000 when matched by 
the College from non-Federal sources, 
has under consideration the purchase 
of an IBM 360 computer, to be used 
for a new two-week portion of the 
freshman mathematics course, as well 
as for study problems in both the 
natural and social sciences. Main pur- 
chase from the smaller grant, under 
direction of James L. Powell, assistant 
professor of geology, is an X-ray dif- 
fractometer to be used in a course in 
mineralogy. An _ Institutional Grant 
for Science of $16,810, unrestricted, 
for 1965, was received by the College 
in July. Provost John W. Kneller will 
administer these funds, which will be 
used for a variety of purposes, includ- 
ing travel and field trips, the improve- 
ment of research facilities and the 
purchase of research tools. The Foun- 
dation also awarded the College two 
grants to underwrite research projects 
currently under way by members of 
the department of geology. One award, 
for $14,700, will support the research 
of William A. Gordon, assistant pro- 
fessor of geology, on “Foraminifera of 
the Middle Jurassic Callovian Rocks 
of England,” and another for $12,300 
will aid Mrs. Helen P. Foreman, re- 
search associate, in her “Taxonomic 
Study of Cretaceous Radiolarians.” 


22 Named Woodrow Wilson Fellows 


In an almost unprecedented domina- 
tion of district honors, twenty-two 
Oberlinians were awarded graduate 
fellowships by the Woodrow Wilson 
National 


this 


Fellowship Foundation — in 


years competition. Twenty of 
these are seniors and two are recent 
In addition, 
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graduates. 13 others re 
fe } 
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‘Teachers Back to School 


Andrew G. Hoover, professor of English and director of the Institute, leads an evaluation session 
in a lecture room of the King Building. Seated, left to right, are Assistant Professors David P. 
Young and Robert M. Longsworth, two of the four Oberlin instructors who taught in the Institute. 
Not present are Charles B. Teske, assistant professor, and William H. Sellers, associate professor, 
who is now teaching at Simon-Frazer University, Vancouver, B. C. 


“Those who educate children well 
are more to be honored than even their parents, for these 


only give them life, those the art of living well” 
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By Kay WoopRUFF RUCKMAN, ‘61 


Photographs by DENNY ANDERSON and The Oberlin News-Tribune 


UALITY OF TEACHING has been as much a sustained 
O concern of Oberlin College in its 132-year history as 
the quality of learning. This summer the College fostered 
the quality of both learning and teaching by sponsoring a 
six-week, graduate level program for forty high school 
teachers of English. The Institute was wholly financed by 
federal funds made available by provisions of the language 
development section of the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA), which was amended in 1964 to include aid 
for advanced study in English and channeled to Oberlin 
by a contract with the United States Office of Education. 
The budget provided a stipend of $75 a week for each 
participant. It also paid faculty salaries and other instruc- 
tional costs. Planning and administration of the program 
was, however, entirely the responsibility of Oberlin Col- 
lege through Andrew G. Hoover, professor of English and 
director of the Institute, and his five-member teaching 
staff. According to Mr. Hoover, the Institute provided 
Oberlin with forty enthusiastic summer alumni and was 
so successful that there may be more: an application to 
conduct a second English Institute in 1966 will be filed 
early in October. 


Following the recent trend to use campus facilities dur- 
ing the summer, the English Institute was among thirteen 
programs at Oberlin. Others included the College's third 
Peace Corps training program, its second enrichment pro 
gram for junior high students of disadvantaged back- 
grounds, and the Honors College. 

Headquarters for the English teachers and their families 
was Dascomb Hall. The dining area for most of the sum 
mer groups, it served, also, as the living and recreation 
area for the teachers. Each participant was assigned a 
single room. A small library installed on the second floor 
provided additional study space. Daily coffee hours and 
impromptu events such as readings of Shakespearean 
plays, evening musicales, and bridge, Scrabble, or Wff-n- 
Proof games kept the main lounge lively. During the 
morning, children of the participants played in its corridors 
and on its terraces. 


Classes for the English teachers were arranged on a 
seminar basis, in which the group of forty was divided 
into two sections. Experienced but younger English De- 
partment staff members taught the three required litera- 
ture courses. Charles B. Teske and Robert M. Longsworth, 


Kay Woodruff Ruckman was one of the forty high school 
teachers enrolled in The English Institute at Oberlin this summer. 
A graduate of Oberlin College, Class of 1961, she teaches twelfth 
grade English in the Elyria High School, and lives in Oberlin, 
where her husband, Andrew Ruckman II, '63, is managing editor 
of The Oberlin News-Tribune. She has done graduate work at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. She is the author of “A 
Student in His Tower,” which appeared in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine in April 1961. 
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assistant professors, taught the prose fiction course, which 
met five days a week at 8 a.m. The course stressed 
analysis of modern short stories but also included study of 
novellas, and two novels. Mr. Longsworth and David P. 
Young, assistant professor, conducted the lyric poetry sec- 
tions through a survey of selected poetry from the sixteenth 
century to the 1960s, with special emphasis on Donne, 
Pope, Keats, and Yeats. A Shakespeare seminar met three 
days a week for one lecture and two discussion sessions. 
Mr. Young, Mr. Hoover, and William H. Sellers, associate 
professor and assistant director of the Institute, conducted 
the Shakespeare classes. Reading and discussion of student 
papers provided the basis for most class sessions. The air- 
conditioned seminar rooms of the King Building, equipped 
with tables arranged in ovals, were ideal for the informal 
presentations. . However, construction crews working near- 
by on the new wing of the King Building generated so 
much noise that classes moved to the Y lounges of the 
Student Union. Because the teaching method was informal 
and because the group had been carefully selected to include 
teachers highly motivated to work at a graduate level, the 
class debates rarely ended when classes changed, but often 
continued during coffee hours and lunches. The teaching 
staff became participants themselves, or sometimes referees, 
in these exchanges. 


Stimulating lecture courses in music and art supple- 
mented the required literature courses. Both were severely 
limited by meeting just once a week, but Mr. Teske, the 
music lecturer as well as instructor of a section in prose 
fiction, and Mrs. Richard Spear (Athena Tacha, °61), 
assistant curator of the Allen Art Museum and the only 
part-time, non-English Department Institute staff member, 
managed to overcome the limitation. Mr. Teske, meeting 
his classes in the new Conservatory of Music, stressed the 
relationship between literature and music. He discussed 
recorded excerpts from English and American ballads, 
operas, musicals, and oratorios, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of American music to match America’s distinctive 
literature. His lectures prompted the English teachers to 
conduct informal record listening sessions in Dascomb’s 
lounge and to attend recitals given by Conservatory stu- 
dents on campus for the summer. 


The art course had perhaps a less direct bearing on 
courses in literature. Mrs. Spear chose to limit her course 
to modern art, particularly modern sculpture. Using slides 
and tours of the Allen Art Museum and Cleveland Art 
Museum to supplement her lectures, Mrs. Spear empha- 
sized the modern sculptor’s use of light, motion, and space, 
encouraging participants to view modern sculpture and 
painting with more curiosity and less antagonism. Her 
success delighted even the veteran museum-goers among 
the teachers. 


A variety of afternoon and evening programs (some of 
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which were required) complemented the non-credit courses 
and the intensive reading and paper-writing requirements 
of the Institute’s three two-hour credit courses. These 
included performances of Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Macbeth, and Henry VI at the Great Lakes Shakespeare 
Festival in Lakewood; Laurence Olivier films of Richard 
III and Hamlet shown at Allen Art Museum; and a spe- 
cially-prepared concert by Charlene Peterson, “48 (Mrs 
Harold Peterson), who sang versions of poems by William 
Blake, Gerard Manley Hopkins, W. B. Yeats, and Robert 
Frost. Other diversions included the Oberlin Summer 
Theatre’s offerings, after-lunch lectures, the teachers’ own 
musicales, and informal readings of plays and poetry. 
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PROFESSOR ANDREW G. HOOVER 


As the weeks of the Institute passed, teachers gradually 
realized that their principal benefit from the summer's work 
would be the total experience of re-immersion in an aca- 
demic environment; they came to value the fellowship of 
colleagues as well as the closely-knit daily routine of class 
work, paper-writing and extracurricular activities. A 
weakness of the NDEA Institute, its ambiguity of purpose, 
gave rise to occasional tension between participants and staff 
members and among participants. Government directives 
which served as guides for the structure of the Institute in 
English and indirectly influenced selection of its study 
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material seemed to suggest a program which would consist 
of graduate-level, graduate-style study — but which would 
also introduce “new instructional devices and teaching 
materials.” Graduate study in English, while not excluding 
“new instructional devices and teaching materials,” rarely, 
introduces them. Colleges offering this first round of 
NDEA Institutes in English therefore seemed to have two 
alternatives: 


» Adapting graduate courses to include material of direct 
value in teachers’ efforts to improve high school teaching 
and curricula; or 


» Teaching graduate courses in the conventional graduate 
manner, emphasizing independent study and relying upon 
the teachers to devise their own uses for it. 


To resolve the dilemma, many other colleges which con- 
ducted NDEA Institutes in English had chosen linguistics 
and composition, fields which utilize new techniques and 
which are perhaps more easily transferred to high school 
programs. Mr. Hoover and the Oberlin staff, however, 
submitted a proposal! to teach literature which was clearly 
committed to the second alternative — an Institute which 
resembled in substance and tone a graduate degree program 
in a university context, minimizing controls and guidelines 
and giving no class time to “how-would-you-teach-it” issues. 


Out-of-class offerings, including the Shakespearean plays, 
the movies and records, the bulletin board and library dis- 
plays, were presented for individuals to evaluate for them- 
selves and to relate to their own teaching situations. Some 
participants consistently criticized this academic emphasis, 
but the majority applauded it. Some confessed that their 
ability for independent study was rusty from non-use at 
the opening of the Institute, but asserted that they were 
grateful for the opportunity the Institute provided to 
resume it. Nevertheless, even some Institute members 
whose previous graduate study showed unquestionable 
capacity for independent work requested more specific 
guidance. The Institute staff expressed the problem dif- 
ferently; instructors felt that they had somewhat over- 
estimated the English teachers’ aptitudes for graduate 
work. They recommended that future Institutes in English 
provide the specific guidance that, whatever the reason, 
had seemed to be lacking. 


The confusion between the graduate level aims and the 
practical classroom needs expressed by the English teachers 
also complicated the selection of appropriate course material. 
The Oberlin staff mixed selections in which they thought 
high school teachers would have a special interest with less 
popular texts. They chose some works with which they 
thought English teachers should be thoroughly familiar. 
That meant assignments in Hamlet and Macbeth and 
Midsummer Night's Dream — all favorites in high school 
anthologies —- and in Jane Austen, John Donne, Alexander 
Pope, John Keats, and Nathaniel Hawthorne which, if not in 
high school programs, ought to be. For breadth they added 
lesser known works, mostly contemporary, including short 
stories by Kafka, J. F. Powers, and Katherine Anne Porter: 
Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; and 
poems by Yeats and some American contemporary writers. 
The teachers grumbled over the familiar poets and short 
stories, but they did the assignments. Open antagonism 
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began with a week-long study of Jane Austen’s 18th 
century novel of manners, Emma. Even then the reaction 
was good-natured. At the conclusion of the week, teachers 
conducted a brief burial service for Emma on the Student 
Union lawn. Their most outspoken rebellion came in 
Shakespeare class when some refused to reread Macbeth 
and Hamlet and a few did not attend discussion sections. 

In contrast, all of the class sessions dealing with un- 
familiar plays or with modern literature were lively and 
enthusiastically attended. The quality of papers improved 
then too. The staff was not very sympathetic, however. 
One instructor compared the teachers to doctors, busy with 
general practice, who would vainly expect to become spe- 


Another 


dations, and a flair for writing which they had expressed 
in replies to an essay inquiring how the benefits of the 
Institute might affect their careers. The finalists were 
twenty-three men and seventeen women from twelve states 
(including Wisconsin, Mississippi, Maryland, and Mas- 
sachusetts). Most of the participants had had some grad- 
uate training; twenty-five had earned Masters Degrees and 
had been teaching eight or more years. More than half 
came from urban high schools with enrollments of 1,500 
or more students, and many of these teachers had outstand- 
ing records as teachers of college preparatory or honors 
classes in literature or humanities; yet the selection process 
did not eliminate all of the weak candidates. The staff 
noted in its evaluation that some participants (including 


One of the sessions. Kay Ruckman, °61, author of the article, is in the center (plaid skirt, head on hand). 


accused them of ignoring what belongs in the literary 
tradition. The staff did agree to consider one course for 
a revised program which would include established writers 
of the present century, “especially those,” acording to Mr. 
Hoover, “whose links with the literature of the past are 
richly demonstrable, e.g., Yeats, Eliot, Pound, and Joyce. 

The significance of the rebellion and the teachers’ criti 
cism of the Institute are based on the assumption that the 
teachers were a high-caliber group. Mr. Hoover and his 
five-member staff had insured their quality by a careful 
procedure of selection. They sifted more than 600 applica- 
tions. The forty finalists had high academic records, com 
mendable records of self-improvement in the teaching pro 
fession since graduation from college, laudatory recommen: 
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some with M.A. degrees) “were not academically well- 
prepared for graduate study.” Most, they said, “worked 
industriously, intelligently, and with good will” to make up 
for their limitations; “only a few remained more or less 
unaware of them.” The three-course, five-paper schedule 
and extensive reading requirements, according to partici 
pants, created “too much pressure.” The complaint, familiar 
enough from undergraduates, became so widespread during 
the second week of the Institute that the staff cancelled one 
of the six papers originally required. At the end of the 
session, however, the complaints persisted. Institute parti 
cipants asserted then that they wouldn't really want less 

or easier work, but that they would have liked more 


time to engage 1n intensive work in more specialized areas. 
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Tino Balio, instructor in speech, and director of the Oberlin 
Summer Theatre, discusses one of the coming attractions with 
Mrs. Jane Underwood from Paducah, Ky., left, and Kay Ruckman, 
61, students in the Institute. 


In his recommendation for future Institutes, Mr. Hoover 
suggests that the number of courses-for-credit be reduced 
to two of three credit-hours each, instead of three courses 
of two credits each. A third non-credit, required-attendance 
course might supplement the major program by employing 
music and art to illustrate principles of aesthetic theory, 
or by relating a certain style or period of music and art 
to literature. The new recommendations, if approved by 
the Office of Education for future Institutes in English, 
could diminish the tensions evident this summer. More 
importantly, they could serve as guidelines for programs 
to encourage large-scale, close cooperation between high 
school English teachers and university faculties on a con- 
tinuing basis and minimize the mutual suspicion which 
often colors such relationships. 


For now, secondary education in English is not likely 
to be affected much by the forty teachers who attended 
Oberlin’s Institute or by the several hundred teachers who 
attended NDEA programs elsewhere. Only four members 
of the Oberlin group, for instance, said that the Institute 
had been very helpful in resolving “personal teaching 
problems.” Only half could specify the effect the Institute 
work would have on the high school courses they are, by 
now, teaching once again. Whether or not a revolution in 
English teaching methods or curricula will follow the 
NDEA program, the Institute’s effect on the teachers as 
individuals was unquestionably beneficial. Many of them 
came to Oberlin saying that they had become “tired of the 
teaching rut” and a little afraid of it; they were disillu- 
sioned and needed revitalization. After six weeks at the 
Institute, their outlooks had changed, and they expressed - 


NY, 


Arthur Lithgow, seated, director of the Great Lakes Shakespeare 
Festival at Lakewood, Ohio, answers questions from Eugene Gold 
and Albert Craz, from New York City. Mr. Lithgow was one of 
the after-luncheon speakers. 


Perched atop Dascomb’s grand piano, David P. Young, assistant 
professor in English, reads some of his own poetry to a group in 
the lounge. 


almost unanimously 


— a renewed sense of pride in the 
profession. The Institute’s accomplishment is 
reflected in this evaluation, written by a participant at 
the close of the program: 


teaching 


“Most of the high school English teachers I’ve 
known have not really been excited by the work 
they've chosen to do, nor have they been really good 
at it. For the past few years I’ve been aware of my- 
self slipping into that kind of rut. This Institute in 
a very real sense gave me back to the teaching of 
English. The demands of the courses sharpened what 
was becoming a very dull instrument... . The plays, 
the parties, the living together in dorms, the genuine 
friendliness of the instructors and director all drew 
me (and my family) into the general experience. I 
owe a debt to the staff here at Oberlin and a special 
one to taxpayers whose children will come to me next 
year and in future years. I shall pay that debt to you 
and to them with a high heart.” ASS 
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Of All Things . 
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ceived honorable mention, which means 


that their names will be circulated 
among the graduate schools of the 


country, with the practical assurance 
that they will receive alternate awards 
somewhat comparable to the tuition, 
fixed fees, and $1,800 for living ex- 
penses which accompanies the Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowships. 

Fellowship winners are: Lloyd B. 
Anderson, Chicago, linguistics; Henry 
B. R. Beale, Madison, Wis., economics; 
Donna M. Beik, State College, Pa., 
comparative religions; C. Ronald 
Bloom, Beirut, Lebanon, economics; 
Timothy V. Craine, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., economics; Alan C. Dawley, 
Brookfield, Wis., history; Steven L. 
DeHaven, Shreveport, La., medieval 
studies; George H. Edwards, Welles 
ley, Mass., musicology; Daniel M. 
Fallon, Bernardston, Mass., musicology; 
Eric Hansen, Bloomfield, Neb., phys- 
iological psychology; Rolf J. Kolden, 
Roseburg, Ore., (63), political science; 
Judith L. Kotary, Rochester, N. Y., 
political science; Robert L. Kuttner, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., international rela- 
tions; Thomas M. Liggett, Rio Pedras, 
Puerto Rico, mathematics; Jonathan 
Lipsky, New York, English literature; 
Charles S. Newman, Cleveland, Ohio, 
philosophy; Philip L. Pritchett, Chi 
cago, physics; Donald S. Rubin, Brock- 
ton, Mass., English; Christopher L. 
Salter (61), Oberlin, Ohio, geogra- 
phy; D. Pieter Strauss, Milford, N. J., 
German Literature; Thomas R. Wol- 
anin, Detroit, government; and Her- 
bert D. Zeman, West Englewood, 
N. J., physics. 

Honorable mention awards went to 
Frederic W. Bench, Ironton, Ohio, 
German; Lawrence T. Brillson, Bronx, 
N. Y., musicology; Douglas B. Clarke, 
Hinsdale, Ill., physics; Jerome D. Da 
vis, Jr., Tokyo, Japan, history; Linda 
R. Gibbons, Falls Church, Va., Eng: 
lish; Lawrence E. Gladieux, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., political science; Robert W. 
Herrick, West Lafayette, Ind., phil’ 
osophy; John P. Lehoczky, Columbus, 
Ohio, mathematics; Deborah H. Loft, 
New York, art history; Judith V. Olm- 
stead, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa., anthro- 
pology; Elizabeth A. Pitcher, Chicago, 
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political science; Linda V. Rosenthal, 
Lulsa, Okla... political science; and 
Robert W. Slenes, St. Paul, Minn., 
Spanish. 


Alumni Magazine Wins Award 


The Oberlin College Alumni Maga- 
zine was awarded an honorable men- 
tion citation for achievement in stu- 
dent content by the judges in the 
Annual Publications Competition of 
the American Alumni Council at 
Atlantic City last June. 


Letters 
Continued from page 15 


I had to answer with a question, “What 
words could describe what we've just 
heard?” 

ALICE KERSCHNER GURNEY, °28 
Fallbrook, California 


Displeased 


Om hae DITOR 


It is most interesting to see the photo- 
graphs of and to read of the changes at 
Oberlin. But I feel that the Alumni Maga- 
zine should be more artfully produced. The 
covers and overall layout are unimaginative 
and without style or interest. This, in 
effect, undermines the contents of the 
Magazine. 

Among the alumni, faculty, and student 
body are numbers of imaginative, creative 
people. Could not some be employed to 
help make the Alumni Magazine more at- 
tractive and more representative of the 
talents and progress of Oberlin? 


TRINA MALBIN KLEIN, °62 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


A Word of Thanks 


TOP LELBS EDITORS 


This comes as a word of appreciation 
and gratitude for your monthly letter from 
my Alma Mater in the Alumni Magazine. 
In addition to giving us periodic pictures 
of the growing Oberlin, it ever reminds us 
of the glorious past in our happy associa- 
tion with teachers and students, whose 
names and memory are a benediction. The 
value of our Alumni Magazine cannot, 
therefore, be estimated. I write simply to 
say thanks. 

I wish I could personally thank Gail 
Baker Schmidt, 55, for her excellent presen- 
tation of “To End the Racial Nightmare.” 
Donald Love of the class of 1916, the year 
following my graduation, is Just as inspir- 
ing with his fine article on “Buildings or 
Builders, Creatures or Creators.’ Council 
Hall, long since having given place to the 
more modern Theological Quadrangle, looks 


precious to me as it compares most favor’ 
ably with the present home for the theologi- 
cal students. 


I must refer in closing to Berea College 
president, Francis S$. Hutchins, among our 
“Ten Thousand Strong’ who, I believe, 
succeeded his father to this position — the 
late William J. Hutchins, whom I am proud 
to remember as my teacher in homiletics 
there. 


The part also which our Oberlin is tak- 
ing in the reconstruction of churches in 
Ripley, Mississippi, is but another expres- 
sion of the Oberlin spirit which has played 
and still plays such an honorable part in 
human relations regardless of race. Here 
finally I am reminded that it was Oberlin 
College, the first of our American colleges 
to open her doors to Negroes. 

Forty-five of the fifty years since leaving 
Oberlin I have spent here, in the school 
made famous by Booker T. Washington. I 
am now semi-retired with a smaller church, 
having pastored my first pastorate for 
thirty-five years. 

I would certainly like to be at our fif- 
tieth reunion in May. My health is none 
too good, but for which nothing would 
prevent my sharing the golden anniversary. 

CHaRLEs W. KELLy, ‘15 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I am always so glad to receive the month- 
ly Oberlin Alumni Magazine and to learn 
what is going on over there. So, I should 
like to thank you for your kindness. 

HuBERT M. WAGNER, 754 
Langbehnstr, Germany 


Ready Soon 


A handsome, hard-cover book, 
The Churchills of Oberlin, pub- 
lished by the Oberlin Historical 
and Improvement Organization, 
will soon be ready for distribution. 
Written by Ernest Barrett Cham- 
berlain, °04, son of William Benton 
Chamberlain, former professor 
(1874-94) and trustee (1900-03) 
of the College, it tells a fascinating 
story of 19th century Oberlin, and 
especially the contributions of one 
family. The book features Charles 
Henry Churchill, one of Professor 
Chamberlain’s colleagues, whose as- 
sociation as student and_ professor 
with Oberlin began in 1849, and 
his son, David Carroll Churchill. 
Illustrated with 66 delightful pho- 
tographs, many of which have 
never been published before, the 
volume will add a new chapter to 
the history of the College. The 
book will sell for $3.00 postpaid. 
Details will follow shortly. 


as 


GENETTE ASHBY 


Fern Eschliman °41 
Ashby 


JAMES ASMUSSEN 
Morley Brand °38 
Asmussen 


( deceased) 


JAMES BAER 


Martha Potter °43 
Baer 


MARY BAETZ 


Richard W. Baetz 36, M.D. 


WENDELIN BELL 


Adelaide Russell °36 


CHARLES BERGENGREN 


Ruth Rawlinson °40 
Bergengren 


BONNIE BESHEARS 


Charlotte Tinker °37 
Beshears 


ELIZABETH BOARDMAN 


Howard *41 and 
Jean Sanderson °41 
Boardman 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


Alumni Freshmen 


Look carefully, then take a second 
look. The photographs here and on the 
following pages are not early pictures 
of your classmates but of their children 
enrolled in the current freshman class. 
Of the 688 freshmen (560 in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, 311 men, 
249 women; and 128 in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, 58 men, 70 women) 
93 come from homes in which the 
mother or father, or both, are Oberlin 
alumni. 

They are a cosmopolitan group, 
these 688 newcomers to the campus, 
coming from 44 states and 8 foreign 
countries. The only states not repre- 
sented are Alabama, Alaska, Louisiana, 
Nevada, South Carolina, and Wyoni- 
ing. Fourteen states are represented 
by 11 or more students, with New 
York ranking first with 123 and Ohio 
second with 112. For the fourth year 
in a row California was in the group 
of leaders; Missouri made the list tor 
the first time. 


1898 

PAUL F. BOYD, dean emeritus of the University 
of Kentucky, was the subject of a feature in the 
Herald-Leader, Lexington. He headed the department 
of mathematics and astronomy from 1917 to _ his 
retirement in 1947, having joined the department in 
1912. Many alumni remember him, according to the 
paper, as the man who kept them in school during 
the depression years when tuition money was hard to 
come by. Now, at 88, he is the oldest living ad- 
ministrator emeritus of UK. 


1906 

Mr. and Mrs. ALVIN W. EVANS of Ebensburg, 
Pa., celebrated their Golden Wedding anniversary on 
June 26. They were guests of honor at a reception 
in the Fellowship Hall of their church. In 1957 he 
retired as president of Cambria County National 
Bank. His church honored him for 40 years of serv- 
ice as treasurer, and he has a 50-year pin from 
Summit Lodge, F. and A.M., in which he served 
as Master and in other offices. Another 50-year pin 
was awarded by the Pennsylvania Banking Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. H. L. Johnson (GEORGIA DOUGLAS) re- 
ceived the honorary Litt.D. degree from Atlanta 
University in May. She is the author of four books 
of verse, three prize plays, a novel, and a biography 
of Henry Lincoln Johnson of Georgia, a member of 
the Black Cabinet. 


1907 


The day before R. DEANE SHURE, composer, 
teacher, director of music, had his 80th birthday the 
members of the Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in Washington, D. C., honored him with a 
reception in the Fellowship Hall. He has been their 
minister of music since 1921. On his birthday he 
was guest of honor at a reception given by his son 
in the Columbia Country Club. Two years ago his 
church named a chapel in his honor, the Shure 
Chapel. 


1910 

ARNAUD C. MARTS represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Charles H. Watts II as 
president of Bucknell University on May 1. He was 
president of Bucknell in 1935-45. 


1911 

In May the Westfield, N. J., YWCA_ honored 
Mrs. W. Spencer Bowen (ESTHER N. ROBSON), 
new honorary trustee of the association, at a tea. 
She was presented with a framed inscription as a 
memento of her many years of service to the organ- 
ization, beginning in 1928. In 1938 she became a 
member of the national board of the YWCA, con- 
tinuing until 1954. She is still active in the organ- 
ization. 

Bowdoin College awarded KEYES D. METCALF 
an honorary Litt.D. degree at its commencement 
exercises in June. Librarian emeritus of Harvard 
University, Metcalf has continued an active inter- 
national career as library consultant and writer. He 
helped Bowdoin plan its new library bulding. Ober- 
lin awarded Metcalf a Litt.D. in 1939. 


1912 

RALPH T. HISEY has joined the staff of the 
Third Federal Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, as escrow 
officer and office counsel in association with the 
treasurer and house attorney. He had retired earlier 
this year as am account executive with Francis I. 
du Pont. 

ELMINA R. LUCKE returned to her home in 
New York City earlier this year after nine months 
in the South Pacific, South Asia, and Egypt. Four 
months in India and Pakistan provided opportunity 
to visit with former colleagues and students now 
nationally accepted professional leaders in social wel- 
fare institutions and government programs begun in 
the UN and World YWCA projects in 1946-55. 
The years were forgotten in official expressions of 
appreciation for advisory services in critical days of 
new nationhood, also in the offering by the India 
Council for Social Development of an assignment to 
initiate a research project for the critical years of 
India’s current development. 

In August 1964 Elmina represented the United 
States in Tonga at the international conferences of 
the Pan Pacific and Southeast Asia Women’s Asso- 
ciation and later in Brisbane at the Regional Seminar 
of the Australian Council of Women. Elmina was 
also a non-governmental consultant to the UN in 
the Thailand area of the Mekong River Project and 
in the Commission on the Status of Women, meeting 
in Iran. She visited with YWCA and UN colleagues 
in New Zealand, Malaysia, Egypt, and Geneva. 


1914 


In May Mr. and Mrs. RUSSELL JELLIFFE 
(ROWENA WOODHAM) celebrated two Golden 
Anniversaries — their own 50th wedding anniversary 
and the 50th anniversary of the founding of Karamu 
House, where they had served as directors for 47 
years. They now head the Karamu Foundation, ad- 
vising and seeking support for Karamu and consulting 
with other communities seeking to start a similar 
program. 

Mr. and Mrs. SHERWOOD F. MORAN (Ursul 
Reeves, °15) celebrated their Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary with a reception at their home in Pilgrim 
Place, Claremont, Calif., on June 30. Their chil- 
dren were with them, including Sherwood R. Moran, 
“39, and many friends. 


LSS 


When IRA GILLET was a student at Oberlin he 
taught a Sunday School class at the First Methodist 
Church. His church school class presented him with 
a gold watch. It has served him well in the 50 in’ 
tervening years, in the African bush and on several 
trips around the world. While in Oberlin in June 
for his 50th class reunion, in a special service at 
the church, he presented the watch to the congrega- 
tion, along with some African artifacts. 

HERBERT C. MAYER, president of American 
Viewpoint, Inc., the nation’s oldest citizenship or 
ganization, was the guest speaker in May in Vine~ 
land, N. J., when the Sacred Heart Parish observed 
its 9Oth anniversary. 

Mrs. Edgar M. Whiting (HELEN HUDSON) 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


edits The Boxwood Bulletin, a quarterly published by 
the American Boxwood Society. The cover of the 
April 1965 issue shows a portion of the Bishop's 
Garden at the Washington Cathedral and describes 
the magazine as “‘a quarterly devoted to man's old- 
est garden ornamental.” 


1916 
In May AMY F. WEBSTER attended the celebra- 


tion of the Centennial of Atlanta University in 
Atlanta, Ga., where she represented her parents, 
Prof. and Mrs. Edgar H. Webster, early teachers 
in the university. Carl T. Rowan, °47, gave the 
commencement address and received the honorary 


LL.D. degree. 


1917 


Mrs. Jack A. MacNair (Barbara Crossen Mac- 
Nair), daughter of MARION HEUSNER Crossen, 
was chosen Epsilon Sigma Alpha’s Kansas Outstand- 
ing Woman of the year for 1965 at the state con- 
vention in April. Barbara, a housewife with two 
sons, 1S active 1m community service. 

The Cleveland Press last spring gave most of a 
page and four pictures to the story of a surprise 
birthday party for GALEN MILLER at the May- 
field Country Club in Cleveland. Frank (Pete) 
Fisher, 14, of New York City and a friend of long 
standing, was among the guests. 


1918 


ALVINA S. BURK retired in June after 45 years 
of teaching in the New Bremen, Ohio, school dis- 
trict, for 38 of which she had been high school 
principal. Miss Burk taught mathematics, general 
science, and library science. 

Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittlk (DORTHA BAILEY), 
who has been adjunct professor of chemistry at 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia the 
past three years, resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the chemistry department at Pennsylvania 
Military College in Chester, Pa. Her address will 
remain 213 Harvard Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 

ERNA M. ZIEHLSDORFF received an award for 
“outstanding music’’ last May. This is an award 
made annually by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Casper, Wyo. She has taught 
piano in Casper and many of her pupils have con- 
tinued their music education and won national ac- 
claim. 


1919 
WILLIAM R. IRELAND, retired housing inspec- 


tor, Chicago, and his wife took on post-retirement 
jobs to teach at Kako Senior Secondary School in 
Uganda, a new and far-from equipped school. Bill 
has been doing everything from teaching Bible and 
managing chapel to taking students to the hospital 
for eye tests and other varied chores. 

Mrs. H. Clay Warth (MARGARET J. Mc- 
CARTHY) retired as dormitory director after ten 
years at Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va. 


1920 


A feature article in the July 3 issue of the Press 
of Middletown, Conn., told how ‘‘More than 100 
friends of JULIA C. BRYANT of Durham, attended 
a reception in her honor, The affair was sponsored 
by the Durham Cooperative Nursery Kindergarten 
Association. Her friends gave her a typewriter “‘with 
love, appreciation, and admiration’’ for her efforts 
in behalf of the Durham community for the past 25 
years. She has taught in the school and in her 
home and has had ten foster children in her home. 
She has traveled widely, including mountain climb- 
ing and a canoe trip on the Wye River in Great 
Britain. She has served on the Democratic Women’s 
Club and the Democratic Town Committee, League 
of Women Voters, and other organizations. And at 
73 she plans to do some writing and to continue 
her work with children. 

Mrs. Leona Elwood (LEONA McGREGOR, k) 
retired from her career of teaching at the end of 
the past school year. She was honored with a dinner 
and a gift, according to the Valley News of Taren- 
tum, Pa. She plans to travel in this country and 
abroad. 

MARY ELIZABETH HAMILTON, debate coach 
at North High in Omaha, Neb., for 32 years, retired 
in June. She attended 
long National Speech Tournament, sponsored by the 
Forensic League in Omaha. The League 
awarded her its “‘highest commendation’’ for her 
work as a debate and speech teacher. 
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HARLAN ‘“‘GOLD’’ METCALF was the hon- 


ored guest at a surprise testimonial dinner in 
May. He is professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of recreation education at State University 
College, Cortland, N.Y. The dinner and program 
were sponsored by recreation education students, 
“‘past-present-and-future.’” The program took the 
form of a ‘‘This-is-Your-Life’’ presentation. Two 
persons attending were Russell Bentley, °39, and 
his wife, Grace Van Tuyl Bentley, °41. Telegrams 
and letters came from as far away as Turkey. 


122 
GLADYS K. WARDWELL in June retired from 


her position as professor of economics at Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio, and moved to 1617 
Ravenswood Drive, Lansing, Mich. 


1924 
EVELYN BUCK retired this year. She has 


taught Latin and social studies at Pattengill Junior 
High School, Lansing, Mich., for 37 years. 


CLARENCE B. HILBERRY joined the Ford Foun- 
dation in New York when he retired on June 30 as 
president of Wayne State University, Detroit. He is 
serving for a year as special consultant to Dr. Henry 
D. Heald, president of the foundation. He carries 
out special assignments in the field of education and 
will spend much of his time traveling in the United 
States and abroad to visit and compile reports on 
the foundation’s projects. 


EDWARD G. PARTRIDGE received an award 
for outstanding services to the School of Engineering 
at the University of Southern California. Part- 
ridge went to USC in 1956 as professor of chemical 
engineering and director of the TLARGI Foundation 
for Rubber Technology. He serves on four of the 
Foundation’s committees. He has been a represent 
ative of USC to the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and chairman of its southern California 
district. He is an invited participant in the Gordon 
Research Conference on Elastomers. 


1928 


Mrs. Andrew F. Gerber (MARY WILLIAMS) 
was selected by the Midwest Area Civic Council for 
one of the 1965 Neighborhood Service Awards pre- 
sented by the Rotary Club. The awards were given 
at a dinner in Cleveland in June. Mary had lived 
in the area for 28 years and, although she now 
lives in Fairview Park (a Cleveland suburb), she 
is still principal of a school in the Midwest Area 
and puts in many hours of volunteer service there. 
She has served actively on the Civic Council and 
through the school to preserve a beautiful area and 
to promote children’s respect for property. 


HAROLD MORRIS retired in June after 36 years 
of coaching and teaching. For the last 23 years he 
has been in the Berea, Ohio, school system. His 
wife, RUTH MURRAY, k, will teach this year 
before retiring. Then they plan to travel. 


1929 

On July 1 Mrs. Milton V. Engstrom (Virginia 
KANE), Republican state committeewoman in 
Florida, began extra duties on a special advisory 
council designed to inject new vigor into the party. 
She was a delegate to the GOP National Conven- 
tion last year. 

Mrs. Robert S. Fugate (MARTHA E. MESSER- 
LY) is minister of music at the Upper Ridgewood, 
N.J., Community Church and for several years has 
accompanied the Ridgewood Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company. 

Mrs. H. M. Haylor (ADA POLLOCK) has re- 
signed her position as assistant to the secretary at 
Vassar College. She returned to do part-time teach- 


ing and more graduate study in the English de- 
partment at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill in September. 


FLORENCE UHINCK, teacher of English and 
world history for 35 years in the Parma, Ohio, 
schools, the last 25 in the high school, retired in 
June. She was a graduate of Parma High School 
and plans to continue living in Parma with garden- 
ing, travel, and hobbies in view. 


1930 
JAMES W. 
of the Juvenile 
Ohio, to 


superintendent 
Columbus, 


GRANT resigned as 
Diagnostic Center in 
return to his former job as executive 
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Rev. Roger Burton °36 


ROBERT CARDINAUX 


Marjorie Zimmer °41 
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THOMAS CLARK 
Roy Clark °39 
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Clara Brown °39 
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CHRISTINA DEBYE 


Marian Morrison °37 
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ty 
Si 


secretary of the Franklin County Child Welfare 
Board. 

WILLA B. PLAYER, m, was commencement 
speaker at her Alma Mater, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, on June 13. She is president of Bennett Col- 
lege in Greensboro, N.C. 

MARGARET PALMER Stanton, k, received a 
B.A. in education from Arizona State University in 
June and in September began to teach second grade 
in All Saints’ Episcopal Day School in Phoenix. 


193] 


A North Carolina College professor, JOSEPH S. 
HIMES, assumed the presidency of the Southern 
Sociological Society last spring, becoming the  sec- 
ond Negro ever to head the 30-year-old organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Andrew Lindsay (MARTHA MITTLER, k) 
of Poland, Ohio, directed *“‘Operation Head Start’’ 
in the Youngstown area, July 6-August 7. 

Rev. RALPH N. MOULD was elected General 
Secretary of the World Council of Christian 
Education and will begin his duties on Nov. 1, 
taking up residence in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Council’s international headquarters, before the end 
of the year. 

A news item in the New York Times tells of 
the development of tiny disposable instruments for 
oceanographers. Packages could contain three or 
four instruments for making several measurements 
at once. JAMES M. SNODGRASS of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanographers, La Jolla, Calif., is 
quoted as saying that the development of such in- 
struments would be one of the most exciting ad- 
vances in oceanography. 

Last May Galerie Nicole in New York City pre- 
sented a showing of photographs and poems by 
ELIZABETH TIMBERMAN. There was a_ recep- 
tion for her on May 3. She has had one-man shows 
in Columbus and Oberlin, Ohio, in Colorado 
Springs and in Mexico City. 

DAVID R. WAHL reports that one of his 
daughters, Rae Wahl Rohfeld, °58, got her Ph.D. 
from Western Reserve University this year and 
had a 7-pound daughter, Sylvia, the same month. 
Rae teaches in the Cleveland division of Kent State 
University. Another daughter, Judy, is dancing in 
the classical ballet in Tel-Aviv. 


e352 


WILLIAM F. ASHE, M.D., chairman of the 
department of preventative medicine at Ohio State 
University, retired on July 1, becoming professor 
emeritus. He had been at OSU since 1954, and had 
served also on the faculty of the University of 
Cincinnati, In 1950-54 he was chief of medical 
service at the Holzer Hospital and Clinic. 

In May the Medina County Gazette, Medina, 
Ohio, carried a story with three pictures about 
Mrs. Frank G. Janssen (HELEN SEARLE). A 
harness race fan and an owner and lover of 
horses, Helen received a new Chrysler from her 
husband for a combined birthday and Mother's Day 
gift. It was presented at the Medina County Fair- 
grounds and Helen was led to it blindfolded. Helen 
is the mother of five children and grandmother of 
12. She and her husband raise and train horses at 
their home, Gray Horse Farm, where they have 25 
acres of grazing pasture. 

MELVIN H. WATSON, m, t, gave the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Howard University in June. He 
was formerly director of the Morehouse School of 
Religion in Atlanta, Ga. Then he became a member 
of the Interdenominational Theological Center and 
is currently pastor of the Liberty Baptist Church in 
Atlanta. He has M.A., B.D., and S.T.M. degrees 
from the Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology. 


L933 

MARGARET W. AYNAULT, head of the catalog 
department of the University Library, University 
of Michigan, has a leave of absence to serve for 
1965-66 as professor of library studies at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Rev. LEWIS G. FRITZ, t, retired in June after 
teaching two Latin courses in the high school, New 
Bremen, Ohio, for the past 13 years. He is pastor 
of the New Bremen Zion United Church of Christ, 
a pastorate he began 21 years ago. The part-time 
teaching was extra. 

MYRON F. WICKE, gr, general secretary of 
the division of higher education of the board of 
education of the Methodist Church, was the 
luncheon speaker during the inauguration festivities 
for the seventh president of Ohio Northern Univer- 


26 


sity on Oct. 15. He also received an honorary de- 
gree. 


1934 


Mrs. Jerome A. Butler (FRANCELIA McWIL- 
LIAMS) is assistant professor of English at the 
University of Connecticut. 

JOHN LYDENBERG, professor of English and 
American studies at Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, was on leave iast year and served as visit- 
ing professor at Stanford University. His article, 
‘Dos Passos’ U.S.A.: The Words of Hollow Men,”’ 
appeared in the Kent Studies of English as part of 
the volume, Essays on Determinism, a collection of 
papers originally presented at a Modern Language 
Association meeting. Other articles have appeared in 
the winter issue of American Quarterly and in the 
September 1964 issue of The New England Quar- 
terly. 

CHARLES MILLS is administrative assistant to 
the vice president in charge of research and tech- 
nology for Armco Steel Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 


1936 


ALLEN M. BAILEY was promoted to assistant 
vice president, New York Life Insurance Co. pub- 
lic relations department, it was announced in May. 
He has been on the compay’s public relations 
staff since 1949 and became director of special 
projects in 1957. 

On June 1, BURTON H. HOLMES became man- 
aging editor of Progressive Architectural Magazine, 
New York City. He has been with the publication 
for 15 years. 


1937 
FRANCIS E. DART, professor of general science 


at the University of Oregon, received a Senior 
Specialist Award for study and research at the 
East-West Center at the University of Hawaii, for 
the 1965-66 academic year. He will continue his 
study of the way in which Western science is affect- 
ing non-western, developing countries, and of the 
problems these countries encounter in teaching 
science, He spent 1957-59 in Nepal as a member 
of the University of Oregon's contract team which 
helped Nepal establish its first college of education. 
In 1963 he spent six weeks in Asia, making a 
study of science laboratory teaching in a number of 
countries. His daughter, Helen, is a junior at 
Oberlin College. 

In June Rutgers University conferred on B. 
VIRGINIA HOLLINSHED the degree of Specialist 
in Education. 

HERBERT E. VAN METER, minister of the 
United Church of Christ, San Mateo, Calif., repre- 
sented the United Church Board for World Minis- 
tries at the observance of the Centenary of 
Protestant Christian Witness in Taiwan, June 16-22. 
Van Meter is chairman of the Board's Pacific Area 
Committee. Also on behalf of the Board, he visited 
Tunghai University, Taichung, and the Theological 
College in Tainan. Later he visited key projects of 
the Board in the Philippines, Hong Kong, and Japan, 
and consulted with missionaries and church leaders 
in each country. 
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In June Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York gen- 
eral public relations firm, announced the election of 
WILLIAM CRAIG to the agency's board of direc- 
tors. Vice president in charge of media management, 
he has been in the top media-programming spot at 
the agency since last April. 

JOHN V. FINCH, chairman of the department 
of mathematics at Beloit College, gave the William 
Thomas Jackson Memorial Lecture in science at 
Eureka College, Eureka, IIl., last spring. Finch has 
been active in the development of the ‘‘new math’’ 
curriculum and spoke on *‘The New Mathematician,”’ 
discussing the increasing importance of mathematics 
in the modern world. 

JAMES H. HUBBELL received the M.S. in 
public administration from George Washington Uni- 
versity in June. 
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On May 28 the Ohio State Lantern announced 
that RICHARD H. ARMITAGE had reconsidered 
his decision to resign and would remain as dean of 
the University’s Graduate School. He has been dean 
since 1963, following periods as associate and as- 
sistant dean. 
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DAVID POTTER is a member of the Warren 
County Planning Commission and chairman of the 
Warren County Redevelopment Authority, in Penn- 
sylvania. The Authority is engaged in urban re- 
newal, The latest book by his wife, Marian 
(University of Missouri, °39) is Milepost 67. Her 
first book, The Little Red Caboose sold over one 
million copies. The Potters have three children — 
Pamela, a freshman at Oberlin, Andrew, a junior 
at Lehigh University, and Becky in Sth grade. 

Seven Arts Productions, Ltd. named W. ROBERT 
RICH executive vice president and general manager 
of Seven Arts Television, a new subsidiary. He 
heads a major diversification pregram into tele- 
vision. Previously the company limited its TV ac- 
tivities to the distribution of feature films. Now it 
is engaged in the financing, developing, and produc- 
tion of programs, as well as the world-wide syndi- 
cation of non-feature shows. 
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W. LEVI CASH, t, formerly chairman of the 
University of North Dakota counseling and guidance 
service resigned to accept appointment with the 
Office of Education of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D.C. 

ROGER H. GARRISON, vice president of Briar- 
cliff College, Briarcliff Manor, New York, addressed 
a Freshman Convocation on September 6 at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York. His The Adventure 
of Learning in College was included in a summer 
reading list assigned to all members of the freshman 
class at Colgate. He is currently on leave of absence 
from Briarcliff, engaged in writing a book entitled 
The Adventure of Teaching. He is also project direc- 
tor of the National Study of Two-Year College 
Teaching, sponsored by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

STANLEY SCOTT stopped in Oberlin for a 
visit in the summer, during his first trip east in 
20 years. He teaches algebra in 9th grade at Grant 
Junior High School in Long Beach, Calif. The 
Scotts have an Enterprise sloop which they sail in 
the Long Beach Nationals. 
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PAUL B. BLANSHARD JR. is director of pub- 
lic relations for the John F. Rich Co. of Philadel- 
phia, fund-raising counsel. He joined the firm in 
1963. 

JOHN KLINE and wife, KATHERINE BINGHAM 
Kline, were in Oberlin in June to pick up their 
daughter Susan, °68. John is professor of physics in 
the Colorado School of Mines at Golden, Colo. This 
summer he is playing the bassoon, professionally, in 
the Central City Opera. He is president of and 
plays with the Denver Business Men's Symphony. 
John has also been programming the Controlled 
Data Computer at the College and teaching a course 


in programming. Susan is studying at Dartmouth 
this summer in Dartmouth’s Summer Music Pro- 
gram, 


JAMES M. MC KELVY, JR. became associate 
professor of music at Northern Michigan University, 
Marquette, Mich., in September. 

EDWARD L. MAYNARD left Japan in June 
to return to the United States for re-assignment. He 
has been Far-East representative for the Isbrandtsen 
Lines, Inc. 

LAWRENCE MEREDITH, M.D., is president- 
elect of the Ohio State Medical Association, He has 
been a member of the OSMA Council, a secretary- 
treasurer of the Lorain County Medical Society, and 
editor of the Society’s bulletin. 

JOHN W. RILLING, t, acting dean of Witten- 
berg University’s Hamma School of Theology, became 
Hamma’s president on July 1. He is the first presi- 
dent the theology school has had in its 120-year 
history. 
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ROWLAND T. BERTHOFF was promoted to pro- 
fessor of history at Washington University, St. Louis. 
He joined the history faculty at Washington in 1962. 


DONALD T. CHALKLEY has accepted appoint- 
ment as assistant to the director for research and 
administration, effective August 1, at the University 
of Mississippi Medical Center in Jackson. This is a 
new post necessitated by grant growth at the Missis- 
sippi institution. Chalkley will also pursue his own 
tudies in experimental embryology. 

DARRELL FARNHAM, t, 
Church of Eagle Rock, Calif., a union of Methodist 


is pastor of the United 


ind Congregational churches 


K. ROBERT HAHN promoted to corporate 
vice president in charge of long-range planning, with 
additional corporate responsibilities relating to the 
operations of several divisions of Lear Siegler, Inc 
the chairman of the board announced in May. 

In May S, LEE PERLOW was appointed to the 
newly-created position of marketing services manager 
of Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc., Bronx, N. Y. He 
is the author of a number of articles on the control 
and measurement of industrial and 
and related subjects. 
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AMOS T. BURROWS has resigned his position 
as executive director of the United Community 
Services in Lorain, Ohio, to become executive direc- 
tor of the Muskegon County United Appeal in 
Michigan, assuming the new post on June 28. Amos 
and his wife (JEAN TRACY) have three children: 
Diana, 16, Steve, 15, and Daniel, 9. 


HAROLD L. DAHNKE JR. was promoted to full 
professor at Michigan State University in East Lans- 
ing. He is director of space utilization at the Uni- 
versity, directing the long-range planning of academic 
buildings, and is responsible for the assignment of 
more than 5,000,000 square feet of building space 
on campus. 

MARY DEWAR, missionary and nurse, was at 
home in the summer on a three-month furlough be- 
fore taking up a temporary assignment in Ghana. She 
left Rhodesia in May, traveled in Africa and Europe 
during that month, and reached her home in Chat- 
ham, N. J., early in June. She has been director of 
the Nurses Training School at Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia. 

The 50-year-old Eaton Office Supply Co. Inc., of 
Amherst, N. Y., in May announced the election of 
DAVID H. EATON as president and his brother 


was 


noise vibration, 


James as secretary. Their father, founder of the 
company, became chairman of the board and treas- 
urer. 


Rev. JOHN FREDERICK EVANS, formerly assist- 
ant rector at Trinity Episcopal Church in Arlington, 
Va., is now assistant rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

GORDON HUGHES has been promoted to director 
of personnel for Armco International Division of the 
Armco Corporation. His headquarters are in the 
main office in Middletown, Ohio. 

Featured speaker at the 
Louisiana Division of the 
University Women was Mrs. Robert L. Kaag 
(GWENDOLYN DeWEES) of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
She is area representative in cultural interests. 

CECELIA KENYON was one of the speakers at 
an April symposium in New Canaan, Conn., for 
Smith College alumnae. She is professor of govern- 
ment at Smith. Her subject was ‘‘Legislative Ap- 
portionment and Theories of Representation.*’ She 
has been at Smith since 1948 and is co-author of 
Graduate Education for Women: the Radcliffe Ph.D. 

Mrs. Jewel STRADFORD Lafontant, a partner 
in the Chicago law firm of Stradford, Lafontant & 
Lafontant, was elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Provident Hospital and Training School 
in Chicago. 

Music for two pianos was featured at the annual 
evening meeting of the Montclair Music Club, Mont- 
clair, N. J., in April. The pianists were ELEANOR 
ADAMS Platt and Marion Deininger Pedersen, °46. 

A year ago, in June, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Ashland, Ohio, honored CALVIN ROGERS with 
a certificate of gratitude ‘‘for outstanding services in 
helping to foster the cultural growth of the com- 
munity.’ Rogers is head of the department of 
music and professor of music at Ashland College. 
Currently also he is conductor of the Wooster (Ohio) 
Symphony Orchestra. In the spring he took the 
Ashland College Chapel Choir on a concert tour in 
Pennsylvania. 

GUY C. THRONER JR., former manager of 
ordnance and tactical weapons systems at Aerojet- 
General Corp., Downey, Calif., and former head of 
the Explosive Ordnance Branch, U. S. Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, China Lake, Calif., will direct 
a new facilitiy to be located in Santa Clara, Calif. 
Expansion of its defense materiel activities into the 
fields of weapons and munitions has been announced 
by FMC Corp., San Jose, with defense technology 
laboratories for research, development, and 


state convention of the 
American Association of 


manu: 

facture of weapons and munitions for both Jimited 

and conventional use Throner will direct this 

facility 

Kent State University in Ohio has appointed 
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ADOLF W. ALMGREN, t, as temporary assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology. He has been 
pastor of Grace Methodist Church in Akron, Ohio. 

ROBERT V. CORTELYOU was elected vice pres- 
ident of Mohasco Industries, Inc., last spring and is 
coordinator of all of the company’s subsidiary oper- 
ations in the United States and abroad. 

In April the University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, published the second book on Pre-Columbian 
art by ANDRE EMMERICH. It is Sweat of the 
Sun and Tears of the Moon - Gold and Silver in 
Pre-Columbian Art. Last fall Emmerich moved his 
art gallery to new and larger quarters at 41 E. 57th 
St., New York City, fifth floor. 

The Sentinel, Holland, Mich., carries a column 
called ‘‘Views from the Campus.’* One of these in 
April was about JEAN PROTHEROE, | associate 
professor of English at Hope College in Holland. 
Part of the piece, under her by-line, discussed her 
ideas about teaching mature writing with the help 
of the masters of literature. 

In a long article in the Washington, D. C., Sun 
day Star, May 23, called ““A Look at the Revolu- 
tion on Our Campuses," SHELDON WOLIN, pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, is quoted twice and Oberlin Col- 
lege receives two brief mentions. Wolin feels that 
students today are ‘“‘more uncertain about what com- 
mitment they should make to life They no 
longer look upon the university as a place where you 
find the answers to life.” 
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HAROLD R. ALBERT, m, t, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church in Pittsburgh, was one of the 
Lenten speakers at services in Auburn, N. Y. He 
is a member of the board of Theological Education 
of the Lutheran Church and the board of directors 
of Hamma Divinity School. Rev. Albert is also on 
the executive committee of the Pittsburgh Area 
Council of Churches, the Allegheny Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, and the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. 

VIRGINIA CRAFTS of the Ohio State University 
faculty was one of the speakers at the national con- 
vention of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held in Dallas, 
Texas, in March. 

Katherine Karlsrud, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmond Karlsrud (CAROLYN SHOLUND), won 
the Talent Night Contest at Hudson Park in 1963 
and the junior division of the National Harp Contest 
in 1964. 

Wes Lawrence, °27, book editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, devoted one of his columns earlier this 
year to ‘‘an extremely entertaining as well as in- 
structive book’? by Mrs. Arthur R. Kavaler (LUCY 
ESTRIN). The book is Mushrooms, Molds and 
Miracles. 

Among the new teachers in the Lorain, Ohio, 
school system this year is Mrs. Theodore Michacls 
(HARRIET G. COOK) of Lorain. 

Mrs. William Watson Reid Jr. (MARGARET 
LATSHA) was ordained an elder in the Wyoming 
Methodist Conference, Pennsylvania, in May. She 
was ordained a deacon in 1961 and licensed as a 
local preacher. She is organist at the Carverton 
Church where her husband, WILLIAM WATSON 
REID JR. is pastor. 

JACOB B. WAGNER, t, pastor of Faith United 
Church of Christ at State College, Pa., spent a 
week at Reading, Pa., in May during a Renewal and 
Evangelism program of Calvary United Church of 
Christ. At different meetings during the week he 
addressed the ushers league, members of the con- 
sistory, the lay life and work committee, the church 
teachers’ council, the committee on Christian educa- 
tion, and the young people of the church. 
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On April 7 Natalie Hinderas (NATALIE HEN- 
DERSON) began another State Department Cultural 
Presentations assignment in Poland and Yugoslavia, 
her first visit to Poland and her second to Yugo- 
slavia. She will appear in Warsaw at the U, 5. 
Embassy, will visit major conservatories and dis- 
cuss and demonstrate American music and _ piano 
teaching methods with faculty and students. In 
Yugoslavia she will appear in Belgrade, Mostar, 
Dubrovnik, Skopje and Novi Sad, playing in recital 
and with orchestras and appearing on State TV in 
cities. There will be other engagements in 
London and in Sweden. In private life Miss Hin- 
deras is the wife of Lionel J. Monagas, WHYY-TV 
production manager in Philadelphia. They are par- 
ents of a 20-month-old daughter, Michele. 
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The Mercantile — Safe Deposit and Trust Co. of 
Baltimore announced in March that BRUCE J. 
PARTRIDGE had been elected to the bank’s board 
of directors. Partridge is treasurer and vice presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University. He is also 
president of the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers. 

MARION DEININGER Pedersen and _ Eleanor 
Adams Platt, °43, were featured in music for two 
pianos at the annual meeting of the Montclair, N. J., 
Music Club in April. They have appeared fre- 
quently in the Metropolitan area. 

Mrs. Mary Kay Robertson (MARY KATHERINE 
CHEFFY) has been made personnel supervisor at 
the Bay View Hospital, Bay Village, Ohio. It is a 
new position, set up in a reorganization plan for the 
whole hospital. Mary Kay has been with the hospi- 
tal in various business office capacities for the past 
six years. In addition to the work of personnel 
supervisor, she will be secretary to the administra- 
tive committee. 

DONAVAN kK. SCHUMACHER, assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio, is a member of the university's string 
quartet and principal cellist of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Orchestra. He was one of 64 cellists selected to 
play under Pablo Casals on March 30 at the Ameri- 
can String Teachers Convention in Dallas, Texas. 

EDWARD A. STOWELL, Toledo attorney and 
former insurance superintendent for the State of 
Ohio, has been re-elected to the North American 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. board of directors. 
Stowell has been both professional and 
civic Organizations. 
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DAVID BEATY, professor of organ and director 
of music at Shorter College in Rome, Ga., has a 
sabbatical leave for study and travel this year. Dur- 
ing the summer he studied with Arthur Poister at 
Syracuse University. This semester he is studying 
and teaching at Oberlin. After Christmas he plans 
to go to Europe for study either at Frankfurt or 
Vienna. 

This fali JOHN W. COPELAND went to Drew 
University, Madison, N. J., as associate professor of 
philosophy, specializing in social and political phil- 
osophy. He was introduced to the Drew community 
on April 29 when he delivered the annual lecture 
for the New Jersey Alpha chapter of Phi Sigma 
Tau, the national honor fraternity in philosophy. 

PATRICIA M. LONG and William R. Johnson 
were married on April 3 in Mexico City. For the 
past two years Patricia has been employed at the 
U. S. Embassy there but is now employed by the 
Defense Dept. and stationed in Washington, D. C., 
where she and her husband are living. 

EDITH KADEN teaches piano at the 3rd Street 
Music School and the Henry Street Settlement in 
New York City. In February she and a _ violinist 
gave a program of sonatas for violin and piano at 
the Middle Collegiate Church, following the dinner 
honoring members who had birthdays in February. 

Dr. Shannon McCune, husband of Mrs. EDITH 
BLAIR McCUNE, became president of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in July. He is the author of Korea's 
Heritage: A Regional and Social Geography. 

Mrs. Eugene H. Man (MRS. GLADYS GREEN- 
BERG MAN) was one of three artists whose work 
was shown in an _ exhibition at Florida Atlantic 
University, Boca Raton, in April. 

FRANK N. MARZOCCO has been named the 
first director of Michigan State University’s Human 
Learning Research Institute and was appointed a 
professor of education and psychology. He had been 
head of research for the System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif., and had taught at UCLA and 
Culver City Adult School. 

HOWARD WHITTAKER is executive producer of 
the Lake Erie Opera Theatre which had its second 
successful season in September, with three perform 
ances each of two operas — Mozart’s The Abduction 
from the Seraglio and Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Kirchgassner (ELEANOR 
GRISWOLD) announce the birth of John William on 
June 9. Nancy is three. 

At graduation exercises in June, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich., conferred an honorary D.D. on 
BERNARD T. LOMAS, t, of Epworth-Euclid Meth- 
odist Church in Cleveland, Ohio. Lomas, senior min- 
ister at Epworth-Euclid, is a Methodist Church dele- 
gate to the Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches and Ohio Conference 
church boards. 
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ROBERT W. MacDOWELL has been promoted to 


the rank of full professor of mathematics at Antioch 
College. Yellow Springs, Ohio. He has been at 
Antioch since 1958. 


After four years of teaching at the Living Way 
Bible Institute in Taiwan, JEAN MOULD returned 
home on furlough in August. 

Mrs. Richard Vasquez (LUCY WILBUR), on the 
faculty of the School of Music of Immaculate Heart 
College in Hollywood, teaches piano, advanced key- 
board harmony, improvisation, and keyboard and 
aural techniques. She has appeared on NBCTV and 
gave a solo recital on May 23. In the fall of 1969 
Immaculate Heart College will join the Claremont 
Colleges — “an important ecumenical event, and in 
true Oberlin tradition."* 

R. DAVID WHEATON, instructor in mathematics 
in the Elba, N. Y., high school, had a National 
Science Foundation fellowship for graduate study at 
Rutgers University this summer. 
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Ivy Compton-Burnett by FRANK BALDANZA 
has been published by Twayne Publishers, New York, 
in its English Authors Series. Baldanza is professor 
of Engiish at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. His writings include Mark 
Twain: An Introduction and Interpretation and ar- 
ticles in American Literature, Modern Fiction Studies, 
and other scholarly journals. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BARLOW (Dulcie Dim- 

ette, 48) are in Fort Wayne, Ind., where John 
has a position as associate professor at the Fort 
Wayne Campus of Indiana University. 

SHERRILL CLELAND, formerly chairman of the 
department of economics at Kalamazoo College in 
Michigan is now dean of academic affairs. Philip 
Thomas, °50, succeeds him in the economics depart- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES DITTES (Frances Skinner, 
°46) and three daughters are in Rome, Italy, during 
1965-66, while Jim is on leave from Yale Univer- 
sity, where he is associate professor of psychology 
and religion. He has a Fulbright research appoint- 
ment and a Guggenheim Fellowship for research and 
writing. This fall, Thomas Nelson and Sons publish 
Psychological Studies of Clergymen, co-authored by 
Jim with Robert Menges. 

RICHARD HATHAWAY, professor of English at 
the State University College, New Paltz, N. Y., 
was speaker at the March meeting of the Women’s 
Guild of the Reformed Church there. He told of 
his experiences during his Christmas vacation in 
Mississippi, where he went with a small group of 
Friends to help rebuild a burned Negro church. He 
emphasized the importance of steady, quiet help for 
members of both races in Mississippi, who are try- 
ing to change old patterns of living and to achieve 
freedom from ignorance and fear throughout the State. 

ALFRED B. HEILBRUN is joining the Emory 
psychology faculty as professor, director of clinical 
training, and director of the mew Psychological Cen- 
ter. He has gone to Emory from the University of 
Iowa where he was associate professor of psychology 
at the University of California. 

The University of Puerto Rico promoted THOMAS 
MATHEWS to full professor, effective July 1. He 
is director of the department of social science. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM A. SCHEFFEL have 
two sons — Carl Frederick, born Jan. 19, 1965, and 
Eric William, born Jan. 29, 1962. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Strickler (MIRIAM 
McGILL) spent the month of March on a tour in 
the Orient, including Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Macao, Taiwan, and Japan. 
In Singapore they saw Mrs. Robert M. Nicholls, 
(Deborah Webster, °51). 

EDWARD WARNER, bass-baritone, gave a bene- 
fit concert in the Washington and Jefferson College 
Chapel in March to help raise money for the Citi- 
zens Library, Washington, Pa. Warner has sung 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and other 
symphonic and operatic groups. He studied recently 
in Germany under a Rockefeller grant. The funds 
from this benefit were used to purchase a grand 
piano for the public meeting room of the new library. 

Pakistan: Birth and Growth of a Muslim Nation 
by RICHARD V. WEEKES, was published in the 
spring by Van Nostrand. Weekes is assistant repre- 
sentative of The Ford Foundation in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sra zil. 

C. ROBERT WRIGHT of Poland, Ohio, was pro- 


moted in March to assistant superintendent — pri- 


mary rolling mills, at U. S. Steel Corporation's 
Youngstown works. Bob joined U. S. Steel in 1953 
a¢ a trainee in the Industrial Relations department 
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Rev. DWIGHT BROWN, executive of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Metropolitan New York District, 
spoke on “What Good is Organized Religion?’’ at a 
meeting in Stony brook, N. Y., in April. Brown 
has been minister of the Unitarian Church in Tren- 
ton, N. J., and in Calgary, Canada, where he was 
also a leader in interfaith work and served on the 
board of the Council of Community Activities. He 
was president of the Calgary Chapter of the Academy 
of Religion and Mental Health. 

The State Times of Baton Rouge, La., in the 
spring carried a picture and story about EVELYN 
CLARK. Furniture fashions editor of House and 
Garden Magazine, she had been making a tour of 
furniture shows in the South. 

MacMillan Co. has published Applied Complex 
Variables by JOHN W. DETTMAN, professor of 
mathematics at Oakland University, Rochester, Mich. 

MORGAN GIBSON, assistant protessor of English, 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, received the 
University’s Rosa Uhrig Memorial award for teach- 
ing excellence. The award and $500 prize were 
presented by the Wisconsin president at a faculty 
meeting on May 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. DOMINIC INTILI announce the 
birth of their third child, Ann Marie, on March 19 
in Detroit. 

FRANK T. LENDRIM was promoted to associate 
professor in the music department at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. He is conductor of the Kenyon 
Singers and the Chapel Choir which, last spring, 
sang to capacity audiences in a ten-day concert tour 
of the East Coast. Organ and choral work are his 
major interests. 

JOHN 8S. MUELLER, head of the organ depart- 
ment at Salem College in Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been on sabbatical leave this year working on his 
musical arts doctorate at Boston University. He has 
studied both organ and harpsichord in Germany and 
is director of music at Reynolds Presbyterian Church 
in Winston-Salem. He gave one of the programs in 
the Fine Arts Festival at Davidson College, David- 
Soe, IN (C. 

ROBERT RALSTON moved to Elkhart, Ind., to 
be chairman of the Elkhart High School Instrumental 
Department and director of the school’s symphony 
orchestra. He had been band director at John Adams 
High School in South Bend, Ind. 

MORTON A. SCHRAG is executive director of 
Brotherhood Way Center in southwest San Francisco. 
The new building was completed and its program 
launched on Aug. 1. The Center's services range 
from activities for pre-schoolers to work with senior 
citizens and special events for families. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP THOMAS (Carol Morris 
Thomas, °51) and four children returned to their 
home in Grinnell, lowa, on Feb. 2, after a year and 
a half in Pakistan and a month of homeward travel 
in India, Thailand, Hong Kong, Japan, and Honolulu. 
This fall they moved to Michigan where Phil will 
become chairman of the economics department of 
Kalamazoo College, succeeding Sherrill Cleland, °49, 
who has become Kalamazoo’s dean. 

PAUL WILLEN, currently a member of the archi- 
tectural firm of Marcel Breuer in New York City, 
is the architect for the new Community Center in 
Meridian, Miss., to be built in memory of the three 
civil rights workers murdered there. 

The Brevard College music department presented 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS in an organ recital on March 


21. Williams is associate professor of organ at St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N. C. 
1951 

During the academic year 1964-65 ARTHUR 


BECKNELL was a teaching fellow at the University 
of Michigan where he was completing doctoral studies 
in music education. In the spring he presented a 
piano chamber music recital as part of the degree 
requirement. This fall he returns to the University 
of Wisconsin where he is an assistant professor of 


NANCY ULINE  Becknell choral 


teaches 


music. 
music part time at Eastern Michigan University in 
Ypsilanti in the laboratory high school. The Beck- 


nells have two sons, Alan, 6, and Steven, 4. 

Under the heading ‘‘Their Whole House a Picture 
Window,’ the Dayton, Ohio, Daily News carried a 
generous feature in a Sunday issue on the glass 
house of Mr. and Mrs. ROGER W. BRUCKER 
(JOAN WAGNER). It is not only glass, but is an 


equilateral triangle. They've lived in the house for 
seven years and continue to be delighted with it. 
They plan to add a silo off the living room to 

house a bedroom for son Tom and a nowe room, 
The Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study has 
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the appointment of 18 women to be 
members of the Institute for 1965-66. One of them 
is Mrs. Robert J. (SHIRLEY MacMIL- 
LAN), will year in perfecting her 
research technique and broadening her knowledge in 
her 


announced 


Conover 


who spend a 


two fields of specialization: algal psysiology and 


biochemistry. Bob, “50, is a_ biological oceanogra- 
pher at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
They live with their three children in West Falmouth, 


Mass. 

VICTOR GUREWICH, 
ed clinical associate in 
Medical School. 

F, JAMES LLOYD has moved from Elmira, N. Y., 
to East Hartford, Conn., where he is sales manager 
for Emery Air Freight at Bradley Field, Hartford. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., has promoted 
KENNETH L. JENNINGS, m, to associate professor. 

Harvard University Medical School has appointed 
JOHN E. MACK, M.D., as clinical associate in 
psychology. 

JOHN J. MALLET was field assessment officer for 
the Ghana VI Corps Training Program at 
Atlanta University this past summer. He is director 
of the Atlanta Consulting Psychologists Group, with 
a private practice of clinical psychology and psycho- 
therapy. 

JACK MELICK completed his fifth tour of the 
Far East, entertaining in Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines, and has returned to Las Vegas, 
Nev., for his sixth season performing at the Dunes 
Hotel with his piano and orchestra. 

The American Security and Trust Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has promoted CATHERINE C. 
MOLL to assistant trust investment officer. She 
joined American Security in 1956 and is senior 
account supervisor in the trust investment section 
of the trust department. 

““A good financial writer must have business acu- 
men and possess the knack of translating the techni- 
cal jargon of Wall St. into the layman language of 
main street,’ said The Cleveland Press introducing 
RICHARD PERGLER, “‘such a financial writer.” 
Dick has been with the Press since 1952, holding a 
number of different assignments. The piece about 
him was one of a series the newspaper ran to intro- 
duce members of the editorial staff to readers. 

Oakland University in Rochester, Mich., has ap- 
pointed GEORGE R. RAWICK associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology. For the past two years 
he has been a visiting instructor at Oakland and 
Henry Ford Community College. He has also taught 
at Wayne State University’s Montieth College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and at Cornell University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Shaudys (JEAN HAZEL- 
TINE) are in Hayward, Calif. Vincent is assistant 
to the president of California State College at Hay- 
ward. Jean is teaching at Chabot College in San 
Leandro. They have built a new home which over- 
looks San Francisco Bay at 26423 Chatham Court, 
Hayward, 

ROBERT W. SLAUGHTER directs the University 
Orchestra and the string program at East Texas State 
University in Commerce, Texas. He has played viola 
with the Dallas Symphony since 1952 and with other 
orchestras and professional ensembles in radio, tele- 
vision, and films, as well as teaching viola privately 
since 1949, 

Mrs. Donald Titus (ANN BACHMAN) is teach- 
ing high school girls’ health and physical education 
in Otsego, Ohno. 

Mr. and Mrs. DONALD WONDERLY (Barbara 
Weller, °57) have a new home at 1335 Lake Roger 
Drive, Sugar Bush Knolls, Ohio. Don directs the 
psychology intern program at Kent State University 
and has been commuting from Oberlin to Kent for 
more than a year. 

ROBERT WATSON WOOD, t, began a new pas- 
torate on April 25 at the Zion United Church of 
Christ in Vailsburg, N. J. Formerly he served the 
First Congregational Church in Spring Valley, N. Y., 
where he was also secretary-treasurer of the Metro- 


M.D., has been appoint- 
medicine at the Harvard 


Peace 


politan Clergy Club and served the Metropolitan 
Association on evangelism, Christian education, and 
social action committees. 


1952 
ANTHONY C. ALBRECHT, a member of the 


U. S. Foreign Service, is presently serving in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chief of El Salvadorian Affairs, 
Dept. of State. He and his wife, the former Julia 
von Szeliski, °53, are parents of four children, An- 
thony, 8, Christopher, 6, Michael, 4, and Daniel, 1. 

In a series of promotions and_ organizational 
changes at Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Marion, Ohio, ROBERT M. BAXTER was made 


head of a copy group. He joined the agency as a 
copywriter in 1960. 

The Charles J. Benedicts (FRANCES M. FREY) 
are in Los Angeles. Frances teaches music via tele- 
vision in the Los Angeles city schools, division of 


instructional services. Her husband is with the Los 
Angeles Rams in public relations and radio and 
television sportscasting, 

COLBY W. DEMPESY of the Amherst College 
physics department has a Fulbright Grant for re- 
search at the Institute for Solid State Physics at 
the University of Tokyo, 1965-66. He will have a 
sabbatical leave from Amberst and will work on 
studies dealing with the magnetic properties of 


elements known as the rare earths. 

GEORGE H,. FUNK is director of foreign opera- 
tions for Pet Milk Co. in Brussels, Belgium. 

JAMES L. GUTHRIE was promoted in June to 
the position of research supervisor at the Washingten 
Research Center of the W. R. Grace & Co., Clarks- 
ville, Md. 

The Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y., carried a 
feature story in the spring about the Dewey Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in that city, where ALBERT L. 
JEANDHEUR is minister. Some of the unusual 
features of the church are a 40-week class period for 
youngsters preparing to join the church, age of first 
Communion raised to that of ninth graders from the 
usual age of seventh graders, “basic words’ discus- 
sion groups, and a drama group for adults. The 
drama group is directed by Mrs. Jeandheur (JEANNE 
WISHART). Discussion groups also talk about the 
pastor's sermon or such books as Silberman’s Crisis 
in Black and White. 

FREDERICK E. LIGHTHALL was promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the Graduate School 
and Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
Fred joined the department in 1960 and has had 
responsibility for the development of doctoral pro- 
grams in school psychology and for teaching educa- 
tional psychology. 

Last spring MARGARET LINDLEY, co-ordinator 
of city school libraries for Mansfield, Ohio, was 
elected chairman of the North Central Ohio Teach- 
ers Association of School Librarians. 

The April 1965 issue of Journal of Marketing 
carried an article by RICHARD A. MILLER on 
‘Sales Variability in Service Stations.’’ Méiller is 
assistant professor of economics at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Last year he studied at M.I.T. under a 
National Science Foundation Fellowship. 

A new address for the DON O. NOELs on May 
1: 141 Ridgefield St., Hartford, Conn., 06112. 
They becoming a part of the core city in a 
neighborhood which is called by some ‘‘a changing 
neighborhood.*’ 

PAUL Y. SELIGSON has recently become a part- 
ner in the firm of Koteen & Burt in Washington, 
D. C., with offices at 1000 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

JOHN G. TELTSCH was promoted to vice presi- 
dent and elected a director of The Circle Steel Par- 
tition Co., makers of movable walls for commercial 
and industrial office space. He is responsible for 
the operation of the firm’s Portchester, N. Y., Divi- 
sion. John and his wife have three children — Ann, 
7, John Jr., 5, and Marie, born Nov. 16. 

EDGAR M. TURRENTINE, associate professor 
of music at the Conservatory of Music, Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis., had an article entitled 
“The Trumpet’s Day’’ in Instrumentalist’s March 
issue. It is an entertaining piece on the place of 
the trumpet in Roman history and recommends an 
extra loud and long flourish on March 23, which 
was the trumpet’s ‘“‘day’’ in Rome. Turrentine 
teaches applied brass and coaches brass chamber 
music groups. 
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Northern Illinois University at De Kalb reports 
the appointment of JAMES STANLEY BALLINGER, 
m, as head of the music department. 


Dr. and Mrs. George E. Becker (PATRICIA 
THOMAS) have moved to Coventry, Conn. He fin- 
ished his residency in orthopedic surgery in June and 
has joined the group practice of two general sur- 
geons in Willimantic, Conn. Patricia does committee 
work for the League of Women Voters of Branford, 
Conn., and last year was chairman of the Branford 
Human Rights Council, which addressed itself pri- 
marily to the problems of integrating suburbia. 


CHARLES H. BROWNING, 


are 


who received his 


A.B. from Ohio State University in 1953, begins 
his residency in psychiatry in July at University 
Hospitals of Cleveland, Ohio. His M.D. from 


Western Reserve University School of Medicine was 
received in 1964. 
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Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
M.A. in English to STEPHEN R. 
JR. in June 

The University of lowa awarded a Ph.D. to 
CHRISTOPHER Q. DRUMMOND on June 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN D. ELDER (ANNE CC. 
CARTMELL) have moved to Arlington, Mass. John 
resigned as pastor of the Village Church in Annis- 
quam, Mass., in order to spend almost full time 
this year writing his doctoral thesis. He will also 
serve as assistant to the dean of students, Harvard 
Divinity School, interviewing prospective divinity 
students at colleges in the East and Midwest. 

Last June, Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Kiddoo 
(NANCY RICE), with Donna, 5, and Dale, 1%, 
went to the Philippines for six months or more. 
Their address is c/o Esso Standard Fertlizer & Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., P.O. Box 3447, Manila, P.I. 

ROGER LANGSDORF has taken a position as 
assistant to one of the commissioners of the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, D. C. 

PATTON LOCKWOOD, assistant professor of 
speech and drama at Longwood College, Farmville, 
Va., also directs the college radio programs and 
acts as judge for the Virginia High School League 
in the annual forensic and play competitions. 

PAULA VAN DOREN and William McGuire 
were married on May 28. Bill is an editor of the 
Bollingen Series, published by the Bollingen Founda- 
tion, and Paula is an editor at Pantheon Books, a 
division of Random House, 

JAMES H. MILLS was promoted by Connecticut 
Genera! Life Ins. Co. to the position of Senior 
Underwriter, Group Insurance Dept. Jim has been 
with Connecticut General since graduation and has 
previously served in personnel and renewal under- 
writing. 

The former Mrs. Marjorie Weisman and STE- 
PHEN E. NORDLINGER were married in Moscow’s 
Palace of Weddings in June. Nordlinger is chiet 
of the Baltimore Sunpapers’ Moscow bureau. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALAN G. WADSWORTH an- 
nounce «the birth of a son, Graham Strike, on Feb. 
123 

DALE YOUNG, t, formerly dean of men and 
associate professor of psychology and education at 
Manchester College in Indiana, is now associate 
professor of psychology and sociology at Malone Col- 
lege in Canton, Ohio. 
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M. ROBERT ABORN received his Ph.D. in music 
from Indiana University this spring. He is chairman 
of the music department at Castleton State College 
in Vermont, 

Rev. RAY W. BOSH, t, was guest preacher at 
the Maple Avenue Christian Church in Crooksville, 
Ohio. He gave a series of sermons, Sunday through 
Wednesday, beginning on March 28, and _ talked 
with the young people of the church in special ses- 
sions. Bosh is director of the office of church rela- 
tions at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

GRETEL CHAPMAN, assistant professor of fine 
arts at Goucher College in Maryland, addressed the 
alumnae of Goucher in the Lancaster, York, and 
Harrisburg areas in May. Her subject was ‘‘Major 
Medieval and Renaissance Collections in Baltimore.” 
A Fulbright Scholar in 1956, Gretel has been a 
member of the Goucher faculty since 1962. 

Mr. and Mrs. RAY F. DOWNS are taking a 
leave of absence from the American School in Japan 
in order to re-acquaint themselves with the educa- 
tional picture in the United States. Ray is teaching 
Asian affairs at the Park School in Baltimore. 

HAROLD O. FARRIS received the M.B.A. de- 
gree from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in June. 

DOLORES HOLTZ won the second prize of $300 
in the ninth Annual Artists Auditions of the Musi- 
cians Club of New York. The competition was for 
native-born pianists between the ages of 20 and 30 
and attracted 42 entrants. In 1963 Dolores won third 
prize in the International Piano Competition in 
Munich and received a Martha Baird Rockefeller 
Grant for 1963-64. 

DONALD G. LINDEN began a new job this fall 
in the Fremont Union High School District in Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. He is teaching physical science and 
coaching basketball. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers, has published 
No Voyage and Other Poems by MARY OLIVER. 

CLARK B. OLSEN of Berkeley, Calif., was one 
ff the two ministers walking with the Rev. James 
Rech when he was fatally attacked in Selma, Ala 
Both cl rgymen testified before the Dallas Coun‘y 
ra ury on April 12 

WILLIAM C, READEL JR 


awarded an 


DAVENPORT 


received his M.A. in 
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social work from Rutgers University in June. 

PETER R. SCHULTZ was named-to a new posi- 
tion at Aerospace Corp. last May. He became man- 
ager of the inertial analysis section of the guidance 
systems department in the firm’s electronics division. 
He is a member of the Institute for Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, Sigma Xi, and_ the 
Society of Industrial and Applied Mathematics. 

EARL STAHL received his Ph.D., from Ohio 
State University on March 19 and will join the 
faculty of Wisconsin State University this fall as an 
assistant professor of psychology. 

After nine moves Dr. and Mrs. Ramon D. Tur- 
man (MARIANNE FRANK) are settled in South- 
field, Mich. Ray is an obstetrician at Redford Medi- 
cal Center. They have three children — Stephen, 8, 
Karen, 6, and Lynn, 4. 


Dees: 


An informal hymn-sing at the White Church was 
the first of three Lenten services held by the Cale- 
donia-Mumford Council of Churches, according to 
the Caledonia, N. Y., Advertiser. The service was 
led by the Rev. and Mrs. Ellison Elmer (PHYLLIS 
HURD) of First Presbyterian Church, Caledonia. 
She was at the organ. Her husband, a violinist, is 
completing his first year of study at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, 

HENRY H. GLOVER is a mathematics instructor 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. ang Mrs. LAWRENCE B. LURIE (ELINORE 
EISENSON) announce the birth of their first child, 
James David, on June 4, in Staten Island, N. Y. 
In the summer they moved to San Francisco, where 
Larry became a fellow in community psychiatry at 
Longley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute. 

JOHN W. PALMER, attorney with a Columbus, 
Ohio, law firm, was the featured speaker in March 
at a meeting of the Administrative Management 
Society in Grove City, Ohio. His topic was **Capi- 
talism, Communism, and the Law,’ dealing with the 
legal rights and obligations under which we and the 
Russians must live and work. Palmer was graduated 
from the University of Michigan Law School and 
had a year at the University of Stockholm, Sweden, 
1962-63, as a Fulbright Scholar. 

In March 1964 FREDERIC L. PRYOR and Zora 
Prochazka were married. They live in New Haven, 
Conn., where Fred is connected with the Yale 
University Economic Growth Center. 

THOMAS SPACHT was appointed to the faculty 
of the Hartt College of Music, University of Hart- 
ford, Conn., effective Sept. 1. In June he became 
associate organist at St. Joseph's church in Hartford. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT STEINBERG (Eleanor 
Busick, °58) announce the birth of their first child, 
David Robert, on March 30. The Steinbergs are 
living in Chevy Chase, Md. 

THOMAS C. STEVENS is executive director of 
Greater Omaha Community Action, according to the 
World-Herald, Omaha, Nebr. He has been with the 
United Community Services in Omaha since July 
1961. 

Mrs. Charles J. Vaughan (EVA REINKRAUT), 
formerly teaching at the University of Pittsburgh, is 
now an instructor in psychology at Chatham College, 
in Pittsburgh. She is a candidate for the Ph.D. at 
the University of Pittsburgh and has served as re- 
search assistant with Psychological Service of Pitts- 
burgh, the University of Iowa, and the University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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JACK R. IRWIN, t, received his Ph.D. from 
Drew University, Madison, N. J., in June. The 
congregation of the Packanack Community Church 
where he is senior minister gave him a doctoral robe 
in honor of his graduation. Irwin has studied at the 
University of Oslo, Norway, on a Fulbright Grant 
and in 1960 he was a staff member of an archae- 
ological expedition in Jordan. 

After a year of living as students in Brussels and 
traveling for three months with their young sons 
throughout Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Lipfert (CHARLOTTE WRIGHT) have settled per- 
manently in Northport, L. I., N. Y. Mr. Lipfert 
is an aeronautical engineer. 

EDWIN SHOLZ was the leading tenor last sum- 
mer with Dorothy Raedler’s American Savoyards, 
opening on May 18 and giving a complete season 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 

Dr. and Mrs. IRWIN SIEGEL (LINDA ROGOLS) 
have moved to Tiburon, Calif.: Jerry has completed 
his residency and is on the staff of the Kaiser Foun- 


dation Hospital in San Francisco as an anesthesiolo 
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gist. Linda is a full-time homemaker but expects to 
do some music teaching. 

TIME, April 16, 1965, carried the story of an 
operation to remove a tumor from the floor of the 
skull. It was a new and first-time process which had 
been worked out by GEORGE C. STEVENSON, 
M.D., and colleagues of the neurosurgery depart- 
ment at the University of California Medical Cen- 
ter. The operation required the design and construc- 
tion of a number of special instruments which had 
been prepared by the doctors. TIME had a picture 
of the first patient, fully recovered, shaking hands 
with Dr. Stevenson. 

Charles H. Thomas, husband of LOURANA 
SWIFT Thomas, in the Foreign Service of the 
United States, is presently serving in Washington 
as staff assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, U. S. Department of State. 
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JEROLD S. AUERBACH received his Ph.D. in 
American history from Columbia University and _ is 
to be assistant professor at Brandeis University. 
Harvard University Press will publish his disserta- 
tion under the auspices of the Center for the Study 
of the History of Liberty in America. 

ROBERT BAKER, ¢, pastor of the LaBelle View 
Methodist Church in Steubenville, Ohio, conducted 
a preaching mission for three days in the spring in 
Mansfield, Ohio. Baker represented Ohio on _ the 
1960 preaching mission to South America for the 
General Board of Mission, New York. Other travels 
have taken him to Canada and Mexico, and he was 
with the armed forces in Korea. 

JAMES N. BARNES received the M.S. 
from Ohio State University in June. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Charles Brock (CAROLYN 
DEXTER) are in Oxford, England. He is teaching 
at Mansfield College and Carolyn is an organist. 

Rev. VINCENT M. BROWN, ¢t, has _ become 
minister of Third Baptist Church in Chicago. He 
had held a staff position with the Home Mission 
Board of American Baptist Convention with his 
field office in Sacramento, Calif. He served as 
minister of Christian Education and pulpit assistant 
at Third Baptist before assuming his present position 
there. 

J. DOUGLASS DAVIS has been made group 
supervisor in the market research department of the 
Procter & Gamble Company. He will have respon- 
sibilities for their paper products and bleach. 

JAMES D. ELLIS, assistant professor of English 
at Mount Holyoke College, took part in a symposium 
in March on ‘‘Theatre: East and West,’’ considering 
chiefly the contemporary Russian and American stage. 
The Vassar Club of Essex County, N. J., and the 
Mount Holyoke Club of Northern New _ Jersey 
sponsored the symposium, which was held at Essex 
Fells. 

In June the Henry W. Hubbards (JEAN MIL- 
LER), including Jeff, 41 and Stevie, 2, moved to a 
large, 30-year-old house in Baldwin, N. Y. Their 
address is 885 May Place. 

ARTHUR B. HUNKINS won one of two honor- 
able mentions in the 1964 Harvey Gaul Contest spon- 
sored by the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, it was announced in May. The 
award was for his composition Dialogue Variations. 
Hunkins is teaching composition, cello, and orches- 
tration at North Texas State University, Denton, 
Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. FORREST G. JOBES (KATHER- 
INE TAYLOR) announce the birth of their first 
child, Theodore Henry, on Feb. 16. Since receiving 
his Ph.D. from Yale in 1962, Buzz has been doing 
research in plasma physics for Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. at the Princeton Laboratory, Pennington, N. J. 
Kathy has been teaching English and American 
civilization at Rutgers University since Sept. 1963. 

Last spring when Jersey City State College De- 
velopment Fund presented an original musical com- 
edy, Soup, HAROLD LEMMERMAN was the direc- 
tor and stage designer. His eldest child, Richard, 
had the role of one of the children in the produc- 
tion, making his dramatic debut. Lemmerman is 
assistant professor of art at JCSC. Last semester he 
was on leave working on his doctoral thesis on the 
experimental theater. 

SALVATORE MARTIRANO has received the 
Creative Arts Award from Brandeis University, 
according to the Daily Argus of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. He is composer-in-residence at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Urbana. Martirano has held 
numerous other awards including a Fulbright, the 
Prix de Rome, the John Guggenheim, Ford Founda- 
tion, and National Institute of Arts. He has been 
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commissioned to compose by the Library of Con- 
gress and the Fromm Foundation. One composition, 
Underworld, had its premier performance on May 9. 
He has written for orchestra, chorus, chamber music 
groups, and voice. 

TYLER OLSEN is a programmer on field assign- 
ment with Int. Tel. and Tel. and moved in the 
summer from Teaneck, N. J., to Thousand Oaks, 
Calif. 

Behrend, Phillips and Hudson (DONALD L. 
PHILLIPS), attorneys at law, have announced the 
removal of their offices to 1502 Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 15219, 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce selected 
PETER C. ROBERTSON as its Man of the Year 
and gave him the Distinguished Service Award. 
Robertson has been executive director of the Méis- 
souri Commission on Human Rights since 1963 and, 
according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is “‘one of 
the most effective, and youngest, public servants in 
the state. He has won generous respect, even 
among critics of the civil rights laws.’’ The award 
noted that “*he has taken the lead in encouraging 
Civil Rights groups to use the legal processes in- 
stead of the streets for redress of grievances.’’ It 
adds, “‘His activities and dedication could set a 
pattern for the nation."’ A _ bulletin of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce speaks of his ‘‘outstanding 
contributions to strengthening and maintaining the 
basis of our society in a practical and effective 
manner through the Missouri Commission on Civil 
Rights." 

When the Syracuse Symphony, Syracuse, N. Y., 
presented Puccini's La Boheme in March one of the 
soloists was MALCOLM §S. SMITH. Smith was 
bass soloist with the Robert Shaw Chorale when it 
toured Russia in 1962. He has sung with symphonies, 
in oratorios, and in opera in many parts of the 
country and with the Houston Symphony this sum- 
mer at the Central City, Colo., Opera Festival. 

WANDA L. SPRINGER received a Ph.D. in 
zoology from the University of Pennsylvania in 
May. She is a post-doctoral fellow in the Harrison 
department of surgical research at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent Thibaudeau (JUDY HOL- 
LINGER) announce the birth of twin sons, Matthew 
Alan and Christian Howard, on April 13. Two 
other sons are Jon, 5, and Marc, 4. 
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HENRY L. DANACEAU received his M.D. from 


Ohio State University in June, according to an- 
nouncement from the University’s information service. 

Appointment of JOHN G. DAY JR. to be tech- 
nical assistant to Federal Power Commissioner David 
S. Black was announced in June. Day resigned as 
attorney adviser with the Maritime Administration to 
accept the new post. 

JOANNE L. DEARDORFF became instructor in 
music education at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, in September. 

The New Brighton, Pa., senior high school band 
played at the New York World’s Fair on June 11. 
THEODORE KOENIG directs the band, which is 
composed of 64 boys and 81 girls. 

JOHN J. LUCAS has returned to teaching Eng- 
lish in Coral Gables, Fla., after military service in 
Greenland and one season of teaching in Georgia. 

PHILIP H. MILLER has moved from Portland, 
Ore., to Nevada City, Calif., where he is teaching 
at the John Woolman School, a new Friends Board- 
ing School. 

MICHAEL G. NIMETZ is an_ instructor in 
Spanish at Yale University. 

DAVID W. ROBINSON, M.D., has left Fort 
Sam Houston after two years as an Army psychia- 
trist. He and his wife, with 18-month-old Daniel, 
have gone to Ann Arbor, Mich. David will take at 
least one year of training in internal medicine there 
and then will probably go after more psychiatric 
training. 

Mrs. Nathan Rohfeld (RAE WAHL) received her 
Ph.D. in history from Western Reserve University 
and had a daughter, Sylvia, the same month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Warner Rothuizen (JULIE 
KIESSLING) announce the birth of Hugo Eric on 
April 10. 


JOHN SALZBERG, a doctoral candidate in politi- 
cal science at New York University, was appointed 
an Eleanor Roosevelt Scholar by the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Foundation to do research in United Nations 
implementation of human rights. He and Bill Ellis, 
°60, are co-authors of an article on African voting 
in the UN which appeared in the April 1965 issue 
of The American Behavioral Scientist. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Seaman (NINA K. 
MARCHAND) have gone to Metuchen, N. J., 
where he is the organizing pastor for the Oak Tree 
Presbyterian Church in Edison. Started about two 
years ago, the congregation was ready in the spring 
to sign the charter to form a new church, under the 
Board of National Missions. The church is inte- 
grated and concerned with contemporary social issues. 

The Guild of Creative Art in Shrewsbury, N. J., 
featured the works of Mrs. Franklin S. Wimer 
(JOYCE EDELMANN) in a one-man show, June 
4-24. Her works include 
woodprints, and etchings. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS BECHTEL (Doris Gil- 
bert, °61) and their year-old son Stephen, spent the 
summer in Oberlin. Tom was administrative assist- 
ant in the Peace Corps project at Oberlin, 

JOHN BOLLINGER, instructor in piano at the 
University of Hawaii, gave the first concert on the 
newly-acquired grand piano of the Honolulu Branch 
of the American Association of University Women. 

MARVIN and DARLENE BLICKENSTAFF are 
on leave of absence from their positions at Fort Hays, 
Kans., State College and expect to be in New York 
City for a year or two. In the summer of 1964 
Marvin went to Portugal to compete in the Vianna 
da Motta International Piano Competition. He reach- 
ed the semi-finals and received a diploma. Last win- 
ter he won a competition in Amarillo, Texas, and 
performed with the Amarillo Symphony in February. 

Nancy Jean Gillespie of Erie, Pa., and ELTON A. 
BURKY were married in June. Nancy is a Thiel 
College graduate and is teaching in Parma, Ohio. 
Elton received his law degree from the University of 
Michigan and is associated with a Cleveland law 
firm. 

JON H. GOLDSTEIN, a teaching assistant at the 
University of Minnesota, is doing his Ph.D. disser- 
tation on “‘An Economic Analysis of the Wetlands 


collage, oil, watercolor, 


Problem in Minnesota... He has grants from Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., the National Science 
Foundation, and Ducks Unlimited, to pursue his 
research. Should farmers retain their wetlands to 


lease them out to duck hunters, or should farmers 
convert them to arable croplands through draining? 
Jon expect to find out, according to the Minneapolis 
Star. 

Mrs. Edward R. Helms (MARTHA PAGE) is a 
visiting lecturer and instructor in oboe and piano at 
Penn State University. 

DAVID A. JONES became 
Methodist Church in Evanston, 
also began study at Garrett 
looking toward a master’s 
Christian ethics. 

W. THOMPSON LAWRENCE was granted a doc- 
tor of science degree in mechanical engineering at 
M.I.T. in June. 

ANN MEYER and Charles E. Lewis were mar- 
ried on April 3 at the Meyer home in Independence, 
Ohio. 

ANTHONY T. MOTT is administrative resident 
at Hartford Hospital in Hartford, Conn. He did his 
academic study of hospital administration at the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES C. OWENS (Emily War- 
ren, °60) moved to Boulder, Colo., last August after 
Jim completed his Ph.D. in physics at Harvard. He 
is now a physicist in the Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratories of the Bureau of Standards. A daugh- 
ter, Lauren Elizabeth, was born Oct. 11, 1964. 

In a single week in June Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS 
PATON had twin sons, Eric Andrew and Stuart 
Wendell, born on the 8th; Tom was ordained into 
the ministry of the United Church of Christ; Wenda 
received her M.A. from Southern Connecticut Col- 
lege (in absentia) and Tom his B.D. from the Yale 
Divinity School; and both were commissioned (Wenda 
absentia) to a five-year term of church 


minister at First 
Ill., in May and 
Theological Seminary, 
degree in the field of 


again in 


service in Japan. They expect to head for Japan 
late this year. 
LEE B. ROTH has opened his own offices for 


the general practice of law at 8 Main St., Fleming- 
ton, N. J. He was formerly associated with Whar- 
ton, Stewart & Davis there. 

D. EUGENE RUSSELL directs 
Chorus. which organizational gatherings all 
through Lorain County. It was started in 1962 and 


is composed of 25 men and women who enjoy sing’ 
Brookside 


the Community 
sings at 


ing. Russell is director of vocal music at 

High School in the Lorain area and also organist 

wid choir director at First Congregational Church, 

Lorain ae 
Mr ind Mrs 3ranko D. Senjor (JEAN E. KEL- 


SO) are in Munich, Germany. He is a student and 
she is a housewife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Shingler (ANNETTE 
HOUCK SHINGLER) announce the birth of their 
first child, Laura Annette, on Dec. 15, 1964, in 
Huntsville, Ala. Last year Annette organized and 
conducted the Huntsville Women’s Chorus. 

Helen Lioyd Bowers and W. HUGH TUCKER 


were married on June 12 in Albany, N. Y. Tucker, 
a graduate of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, is 
a Protestant chaplain at State University at Buffalo, 
INS 

JOHN R. VON BERGEN, JR. received the D.O. 
degree from the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
in June. He is interning at the Osteopathic Hospital 
in Saginaw, Mich. 

HARVEY STANLEY WALDMAN received the 
M.B.A,. degree (in accounting) from Temple Uni- 
versity in June. He was elected to Beta Alpha Psi, 
national accounting fraternity, and Beta Gamma 
Sigma, national business fraternity. He is now an 
accountant with a firm in Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Weil (ROBERTA ME- 
SERVE) are in Brussels where Gordon is deputy 
official spokesman for the European Economic Com- 
munity and Roberta is an economist for the Banque 
de Bruxelles. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Bailey (MARCIA FISH- 
ER) both received Ph.D.’s in chemistry in June. 
They have gone to Victoria University in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, where Bob has a two-year post- 
doctoral fellowship to study the Mossbauer effect 
and Marcia will teach part time. 

CORRINNE ISAAC Barkin gave her second major 
New York piano recital in Carnegie Hall on May 2. 

THOMAS BEARD has become pastor of Trinity 
United Church of Christ in Johnsville, Ohio. 

Rev. DANIEL C. BLAZIER, t, has resigned as 
pastor of First Christian Church in Massillon, Ohio, 
to join another former pastor and establish the first 
marriage and counseling service in Canton, Ohio. 
According to the Evening Independent of Massillon, 
Blazier had previously supervised clinical work at 
Apple Creek State Hospital and had trained in 
family relations at the American Institute of Family 
Relations at Los Angeles, Calif. The new counseling 
service specializes in marital and family difficulties 
which are non-psychotic and would not ordinarily 
seek help from welfare sources. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES BOELKINS (Judith 
Hall, °61) announce the birth of their second child, 
Valerie Jean, on June 20, in Madison, Wis. 


Mr. and Mrs. SMITH R. BRITTINGHAM III 
(MARJORIE WOOD BRITTINGHAM) | announce 
the birth of William Alfred on March 16. Smith IV 


is now 244. Smith enrolled for the second semester 
to finish his B.A. with a major in English. 

DONALD CANNADY, t, was ordained in May 
as minister of First United Church of Christ in 
Milford, N. J. While serving as pastor of that 
church he has baen working on his Ph.D. at Drew 
University in Madison, N.J. 

Mrs. Paul Dorsam (ANNE FRANCIOSE) ap- 
peared in March as soloist with the Vermont Phil- 
harmonic Oychestra in Montpelier. She played 
Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 for piano and orchestra. 
She has performed in solo and ensemble concerts in 
this country and in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Flym (HILARY BLOCH) 
announce the birth of Alyson Marie on July 9. 
Susannah was 13 months old when her sister arrived. 
The family Boston early in September 
where John has a position with the law firm of 
Fo'ey, Hoag, and Eliot. 

CECELIA JANE FORD, a candidate for the M.A. 
degree this year has received a graduate scholarship 
from Bryn Mawr College for study there in 1965-66. 

RICHARD GIESEL, t, who joined radio station 
WHK in Cleveland in 1958 as host of ‘“‘Sunday Rev- 


moved to 


eries,” was mamed director of the station  Jast 
spring. 
RICHARD F. GOLDEN, bass-baritone, won the 


Ethel 


Chatham 
Golden is 


Keister Scholarship for study at the 
College Workshop, Aug. 1-28. 
currently studying for a doctorate in musicology at 
the University of Pittsburgh on an Andrew W. Mel- 
lon Fe''owship. 

MARVIN GOLDSTEIN, M.D., is serving his 
internship at the Good Samaritan Hospital in Phoe- 
Ariz. He received his M.D. in the 
University of North Carolina 

ROBERT HERRICK, M.D., 
61) Wendy 


in June where Bob started his residency 


Opera 


nix, June from 


(Donna Everist, 


San 


In neurology 


wite 


and daughter moved to Francisco 


ise) 
ta 


at the University of California and San Francisco 
Medical Center. He has been an intern at King 
County Hospital in Seattle this year. Donna had a 
one-man showing of her oils at I. Magnin’s in 
Seattle and last fall one of her paintings was repro- 
duced on the cover of Chicago Review. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID B. LOPEZ (BARBARA 
MULLEN) announce the birth of Thomas Matthew 
on March 24. 

LARRY G. PALMER is associate professor of mu- 
sic and college organist at the Norfolk Division of 
Virginia State College, Norfolk, Va., a rapidly- 
growing institution primarily for Negroes. They have 
more than 2700 students, with about 70 music 
majors, and a music faculty of 13 full-time teachers. 
Larry's edition of Hugo Distler’s A Little Advent 
Music was issued in April by Concordia Pub. House, 
St. Louis, Mo., and his Hugo Distler and His 
Church Music is scheduled for fall publication. 

HOPKIN T. ROWLANDS JR. is practicing law 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. His wife is the former Helen 
Ann Sweppenhiser. 

WILMER DEAN RUPP JR. received a Ph.D. in 
pharmacology at Yale in June. In May he was elect- 
ed to full membership in the Yale Chapter of Sigma 
Xi, an honorary science fraternity. Last winter he 
was appointed to the Yale faculty as a_ research 
associate 1n radiobiology. His wife is an instructor 
in maternity nursing at the Grace-New Haven 
School of Nursing. 

BENJAMIN SEVITCH is resident lecturer in 
speech and theatre at the Fort Wayne extension 
campus of the University of Indiana. In June he 
completed his course work and language require- 
ments for Ph.D. degree in speech, working with Prof. 
Robert G. Gunderson, former Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber who received his M.A. at Oberlin in 1941. 

LINDA MARGARET GRAVES and JOHN AL- 
LEN YOUNG were married on June 26 at the First 
Congregational Church, Pomfret, Conn. They are 
living at 1 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Linda 
received her M.A. in fine arts at Oberlin in June 
and is teaching at Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID ZUCKER announce the 
birth of their first child, Erika Abby, on May 6 in 
Syracuse, N. Y. David, continuing work for his 
Ph.D. in English, has received a New York State 
Regents Teaching Fellowship for the completion of 
his studies. 


1961 


The David Alban family (MARY BETH AL- 
MANRODE) moved to Shreveport, La., earlier 
this year, where Dave is assistant news director at 
KEEL Radio. They are living at 4449 Clingman 
Drive. 

STEPHEN B. ALBERG, M.D., was graduated 
from the Cornell University Medical College in 
June and is now an intern at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York City. 

ERIC A. ARNOLD JR. and Barbara Cobourn, a 
graduate of Hiram College, were married on April 
15 at St. Paul’s Chapel on the Columbia University 
campus in New York City. Arnold passed his oral 
exams in European history at Columbia in March. 
In September he and Barbara were off to France so 
that he may complete the research for his doctoral 
dissertation. Barbara has been teaching English at 
Shaw High School in East Cleveland. 

LAWRENCE D. BAKER, M.D., was graduated 
from Western Reserve University Medical School in 
June and was elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, hon- 
orary medical society. He is interning at City Hos- 
pital in Boston, Mass. 

ROBERT P. GRIFFITHS is a sales representative 
of the Geigy Chemical Co., pharmaceuticals division. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Griswold (LILA 
KNIGHT) announce the birth of their first child, 
Edward Anderson, on May 26. Mr. Griswold is a 
security analyst in the investment department of 
the Travelers Ins. Co. in Hartford, Conn. 

CHRISTOPHER L. HIATT received his M.D. 
degree from Ohio State University in June. 

ROBERT K, HOBBS, M.D., is an intern at Lank- 
enau Hospital in Philadelphia. He received his medi- 
cai degree in May from West Virginia University. 

JAMES E. HUMPHREYS is working on a dis- 
sertation in the field of algebraic groups and Lie 
algebras, He had a National Science Foundation fel- 
lowship and now has a research assistantship and 
expects to continue teaching calculus. In the sum- 
mer he participated in the American Mathematical 
Society’s Summer Institute in Algebraic Groups at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder. 

ALLEN W. HUSZTI is organist and choir direc- 
tor at the Church of the Covenant in Boston, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Johnson (MARILYN 
HUFF) completed their two-year teaching contracts 
with the government of American Samoa. After a 
summer trip around the world they are settled at 
‘‘Chota Ghar,’’ Sprouston Road, Kelso, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, Marilyn is teaching music. Her hus- 
band is a speech therapist. 

Dr. and Mrs. ARTHUR H. LESTER (Linda 
Wheeler, °64) have moved to New York where Art 
is an intern at the Albany Medical Center Hospital. 
He received his M.D. from the Chicago Medical 
School on June 12, 

A feature story and a picture in the May 29 
issue of Local News, West Chester, Pa., tells about 
the work of ALDA MARSH at the student center 
in West Chester. She is employed by the Corpora- 
tion for Christian Work in Educational Institutions, 
a new job, sponsored jointly by the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian churches. For students of West Chester 
College, the Center provides space for everything 
from hootenannies to discussions of theology, with 
Sunday breakfasts and supper seminars. Alda directs 
much of this activity. 

In September BARBARA MATTHIES began work 
at Ohio University on an M.A. in teaching English 
as a foreign language. She has an appointment as 
graduate assistant in the linguistics department. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN O. MOORE (BARBARA 
H. STEELE) will move to Rochester, N. Y., in 
September. John is to be the principal percussionist 
with the Rochester Philharmonic in 1965-66 and 
will do some teaching. 

RICHARD P. POLLICK has been promoted to 
the position of brand supervisor in the market 
research department of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany. 

RONALD L. PRICE, M.D., was graduated from 
Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons on 
June 1. He is an intern at the Health Center Hos- 
pitals of the University of Pittsburgh. Christina 
Bowers Price, 62, is a church soloist in Pittsburgh 
and also does medical secretary work at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Hospital. Their daughter, Diana 
Lynne, was born on June 21, 1964. 

An article by BARBARA WHITMAN Rostov, 
entitled “‘Group Work in the Psychiatric Hospital; 
A Critical Review of the Literature,’’ was published 
in the January 1965 issue of Social Work, journal of 
the National Association of Social Workers, vol. 10, 
evop, Alp 

SUSAN L. PARKS and J. Daniel Saint-Amour 
were married at her home in Willoughby, Ohio, on 
May 23. Dan is teaching choral music at Milford 
Academy, Milford, Conn., and Susan hopes to 
teach and play chamber music. 

RONALD S. SHAPIRO received his M.D. and 
KEITH E. SUGASKI his D.V.M. from Ohio State 
University in June. 

Mrs. George G. Shaw (GAYLE TRYON) fin- 
ished her M.S. at Cornell University in June 1964 
and worked as an experimentalist in the physiology 
department of the Cornell Veterinary School. The 
Shaws expect to be at Cornell for two or three 
years while George finishes his degree work. 

BETH STOKES has completed her first year as 
associate editor of Natural History, the journal of 
The American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. 

EARL J. WAMPLER received his LL.B. from 
Ohio State University in June. 

CHARLES A. WATSON has an assistantship at 
Boston University where he is working towards a 
doctorate. 

At the traditional senior reception for veterinar- 
ians at Ohio State University, the day before actual 
commencement exercises, WILLIAM S. WEBSTER, 
D.V.M., president of the graduating class, had a 
special role to play. He presented P.H.T. degrees 
(Putting Hubby Through) to wives of his  class- 
mates, including one to his own wife, Mary Ellen 
Brown Webster, “60. He is now serving a year’s 
internship at the New York City Animal Medical 
Center. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene H. Weiner (ETHEL MARCY 
SHULMAN) announce the birth of a daughter, 
Dawn Rose, on Dec. 29, 1964. The family lives on 
Butternut Lane, Watertown, Conn., Box 133. 

CAROLE L. WIEAND is a secretary at the 
International Music Co. in New York City. 


1962 
Lt. and Mrs. Joseph Alexander (CAROL SKIN- 


NER) announce the birth of a son, Joseph Scarlett 
Ixger On ane. 


CAROLYN ENGLAND and James Baughman 
were married in Phillipsburg, N. J., in April. 
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Carolyn has been teaching in Sharon, Mass. James 
is a teacher at Phillipsburg High School and _ has 
been doing graduate study in library science at the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Mary Catherine Timmins of Columbus, Ohio, and 
JAMES R. BAVIS were married on May 22. Both 
are students in the College of Law at Ohio State 
University. 

From the Millerton, N. Y., News we learn that 
HELEN BENHAM performed with Claude Monteux 
and his Hudson Valley Orchestra early in April, 
playing the Piano Concerto in A Minor by Edward 
Grieg. Helen is a member of the teaching staff of 
the Diller-Quaile School of Music. in New York 
City and is also studying at the Juilliard School. 

Anne Mathers, °63, and CHARLES CHOMET 
were married in May 1964. In the wedding party 
were Patricia Joslyn, °61, Alice Millhone Fountain, 
Susan Fisher, and Donald Borus, all °63. Chuck and 
Anne have both completed master’s degrees at the 
University of Michigan, Chuck in public administra- 
tion and Anne in social work. They are now in 
Elgin, Ill., where Chuck is assistant to the city 
manager and Anne is a school social worker. 

KAY MOONEY Cox received a B.D. degree on 
May 24 at Andover Newton Theological School. On 
June 6 she was ordained into the Christian ministry 
at a special service at the First United Church of 
Christ in Fremont, Ohio, the first person to be 
ordained from the congregation in that church’s 108 
years. 

OWEN C. CRAMER joined the faculty at Colo- 
rado College in September as instructor in classics. 
He has been an instructor at the University of Texas 
and is a candidate for a Ph.D. in Greek. 

KATHLEEN E. DAHLGREN is a student at the 
School of Nursing, Deaconess Hospital, Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Elected president of the Jackson County Ministerial 
Association in Michigan last May was ARCHIE H. 
DONIGAN, t. He has been pastor of the Grass 
Lake Methodist Church since 1962. 

THOMAS ELDEN has opened the Elden Art 
Gallery in Menlo Park, Calif. According to the 
Palo Alto Times he plans to show several artists and 
several media in each exhibition giving young artists 
an outlet for their work and art collectors a selection 
from a wide variety of works. 

BRIAN A. FREEMAN received the LL.B. degree 
in June from Ohio State University. 

KATE CLARK and Donald S. Harris were mar- 
ried in St. Philips’ Episcopal Church, New York 
City, on May 1. Kate has her M.S. from Smith 
College School of Social Work. Harris is a graduate 
of Rutgers and has been a field worker and a 
project director of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee in Albany, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hoover (MARILYN 
SCHEERBAUM) announce the birth of Mark Jud- 
son on Feb. 27. 

MARGARET LACY was soloist when the Nutley, 
N. J., Symphony Society presented the spring con- 
cert of its 28th season in April. She played the 
Piano Concerto in A minor by Schumann. 

After doing free lance writing in New York for 
some months, MICHAEL LANDERS joined the 
Washington, D. C., bureau of Radio Press Inter- 
national as a correspondent in February. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARSHALL LINDEN (ELOISE 
WAGNER) have moved to 570 Saw Mill Road, 
Apt. 4A, West Haven, Conn. Marshall is assistant 


minister at the Congregational Church, Orange, 
Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT LONGMAN (CAROL 
SHELDON) have moved to Minnesota where Bob 


is assistant in charge of the research department at 
the Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn Minne- 
apolis office, On their way out they visited with 
Bob and SHARON SHAW Barnes in Eaton, Ohio. 
Bob and Carol live in Mound, Minn., Minneapolis 
suburb. . 

On April 3 DEBORAH A. ONEACRE married 
John C. Lyon and they moved to California where 
he is employed by General Dynamics of Pomona as 
an electrical engineer. 

JOHN D. McLAUGHLIN received his M.A. in 
fine arts from Harvard in June 1964. Last year he 
taught biology at Browne and Nichols School in 
Cambridge, Mass. This fall he entered the Ph.D 
program in drama at Stanford University. 

Andy and KATHY HORST Modigliani announc 
the birth of their daughter, Leah, in November 1964 
They live in Ann Arbor, Mich., where Andy is 
working for his Ph.D. in social psychology at the 
University of Michigan. 

1 GREGORY MURPHY JR. is assistant music 
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coordinator with the schcol district of West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

After completion of his Peace Corps work in 
Malaya, JOHN MUTH is teaching mathematics at 
the American School in Singapore. He expects to 
be there through next year. 

BEVERLY NEAL, instructor in piano and harp 
at Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, uses in 
her teaching a harp purchased as a tribute to her 
grandparents. It is used both by Morningside Col- 
lege and by the Sioux City Symphony Orchestra. 

SUE ANNE CROSBY and Richard L. Nelson 
were married on April 18 in Pearl River, N. Y. 
Both teach in the Pearl River schools. 

FRANK R. PARKER III was named vice presi- 
dent of the Harvard Law Record, Harvard Law 
School. He is a student in the school. 

JAMES H. PRICE, t, resigned as minister of 
the First Methodist Church, Findlay, Ohio, in order 
to complete his study toward a Ph.D. in religious 
education at Syracuse University. In 1959 he was 
listed as an outstanding student in Who's Who in 
American Colleges. He served two years in the U. S. 
Navy and was also chaplain and recreation director 
of the Methodist Children’s Home in northeast Ohio 
before going to Findlay in 1962. 

STANLEY U. ROBINSON received the M.S. de- 
gree in June from Ohio State University. 

JANE SCHUH gave her master’s recital in accom- 
panying last December and received her M.M. in 
fanuary from the University of Southern California 
She was elected to Pi Kappa Lambda in the spring 
Last year she taught plano privately and accompan- 
ied the Beverly Hills Civic Opera Co 

JEFFREY F. SICHA, attending Oxford University 


for three years on a Rhodes Scholarship, received a 
Oo . 


National Science Foundation grant to study for a 
fourth year at Oxford towards a Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics, 

WILLIAM SLACK has a National Defense Schol- 
arship and is working for a Ph.D. in chemical engi- 
neering at the University of Delaware in Newark, 
Del. Bill received his B.S. in chemical engineering 
from the University of North Carolina in 1962, 
graduating summa cum laude in an honors program. 
He was married in June 1962 to the former Judith 
Keene, a grad of the University of North Carolina. 

JULIA ANN WALLACE has a contract with the 
Bonn (Germany) Opera Company. She is a_ lyric 
soprano. 

JON WEINTRAUB, finishing his M.A. in chem- 
istry at Wesleyan University in June, went to 
Brandeis in the fall to begin work on his Ph.D. 
During spring vacation he led the Wesleyan exchange 
group that went to Tuskegee Institute. While there 
he participated in the march in Montgomery and did 
voter registration work in Macon County, Alabama. 
Last summer he planned to travel in Eastern Europe 
and expects to see ILTER TURAN in Istanbul. 

WESLEY WHITNEY, a graduate student at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York City and 
living at International House, was assisting pianist 
for a flute recital given at Juilliard on March 11. 
On April 23 he gave a piano recital on the Inter- 
national Student Program of the Riverside Church, 
playing works by Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Liszt. He edited the March 
31 issue of Student Voice, fortnightly publication of 
students living at International House. 

BARBARA WILDER, returned from two years as 
a Peace Corps worker in Malawi, Central Africa, 
was appointed a field specialist on the staff of the 


Southern Manpower Technical Assistance Program, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
DAVID ZIEGLER has a Fulbright Grant for 


study at the University of Bonn, Germany. 


1963 
STEVEN ANDERSON, according to the West- 


field, N. J., Leader, was guest pianist at an eve- 
ning program of the Musical Club of Westfield in 
March. He is a member of the faculty at the Rath- 
bun Conservatory of Music, Plainfield, N. J. 

BURR ANGLE expected to finish his service in 
the Peace Corps in July, to spend the summer in 
Vienna, and to enter the University of Wisconsin 
in the fall to work towards an M.A. in English 
literature. 

JAMES BECHT, a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Bolivia, will have a visit with his parents because 
his mother, Mrs. Robert P. Becht won $500 by 
submitting the winning name for a new de luxe high 
rise apartment in Cleveland, Ohio. Her suggestion 
for the building, to be located in Cleveland’s Erie- 
view development, was Herrick House, honoring the 
late Myron T. Herrick who studied at Oberlin in 
the °70s. He was governor of Ohio for one term 
and was our ambassador to France when Charles 
Lindbergh made his solo flight to Paris. The Bechts 
plan to use the money to travel to Bolivia to see Jim. 

In April BLISS CARTWRIGHT went to the 
University of Hawaii for a term of research and 
study. He had just completed his master’s degree 
in philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. BETTY LEMMER CHRISTIE is director of 
the First Church Nursery School, 1965-66. She and 
her husband, an attorney with offices in Elyria, are 
parents of three children. The nursery is being oper- 
ated on a two-day basis for 3-year-olds and three 
days for 4-year-olds. 

PAULA CULP has a contract with the New York 
Metropolitan Orchestra as timpanist and _ principal 
percussionist. This past year she has been a_part- 
time faculty member at DePauw University in Green- 
castle, Ind., and a second-year percussion assistant 
teacher at Indiana University. She received her 
M.Mus.Ed. in June and was awarded the Indiana 
University’s Performer’s Certificate for her master’s 
recital. In May she appeared with the University’s 
Concerto Orchestra as solo performer, doing the 
Milhaud Concerto for Percussion, 

SUSAN DARBY is an art editor in the educa- 
tional division of Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers, 
in Boston. She had been working at the Cambridge 
Public Library. 

DIANE DOLAN graduated in January from the 


Boston University College of Liberal Arts, as a 
music major. She is now doing secretarial work in 
the department of Germanic languages at Harvard 
and also playing viola in the Wellesley Symphony 
Orchestra in Wellesley, Mass She plans to enroll 
in the Graduate School at Boston University jn 
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September. Diane’s address is: 246 Marlborough 
St., Boston. 
DAVID A. and SELENA WELLIVER EVANS 


go to California in the fall. David will do graduate 
work in organic chemistry at Cal Tech. This sum- 
mer he was in Midland, Mich., doing research for 
Dow Chemical Co. Selena hopes to teach in 
California. 

KIRSTEN FALKE, soprano, was one of the solo- 
ists who appeared with the Masterwork Chorus in 
Newark, N. J., on April 1. The occasion was a 
special dinner for the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. WINSTON GOULD (Diana 
Wertz, °64) announce the birth of Darby Marie on 
Feb. 16. Eric was three in April. Winnie is man- 
aging the main cafeteria at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity for Saga Food Service. Last winter he was 
active in the Everyman Players, a play-reading group 
which developed from ‘‘dialogue groups’’ between 
two neighboring churches. At Christmas time he 
played the part of Joseph in a _ production of 
Emmanuel. He played Judas this spring in Family 
Portrait. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Green (LINDA RIEKER) re- 
ports that her husband has been assigned to ROTC 
duty at Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., and 
was promoted to captain in June. They live at 35 
Central St., Northfield, and Linda expects to teach 
in the area. 

STEPHEN C, GUNZENHAUSER has a Fulbright 
Grant in orchestral conducting and is studying in 
Cologne, Germany, with Istvan Kertercz. Last year 
he was a clarinet teacher at Longy Conservatory. In 
the spring he played third solo clarinet with the 
Ringling Bros. Barnum and Bailey Circus. He has 
also played second clarinet occasionally with the 
Cambridge Festival Orchestra. 

M. JILL HENNEMAN, according to the Main 
Line Times, Ardmore, Pa., has spent some vacations 
living and working in Hazard, Ky. She has lived 
with different mountaineer families, one depending 
on mining, the other on farming. Because of her 
experience and her talks to branches of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, collections of 
food and clothing have been made in several com- 
munities in the Ardmore area and a full truckload 
has been sent to the Hazard region. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Henson (LINDA COR- 
AM) announce the birth of a daughter, Wendy, on 
April 25, 1965. Linda is an abstractor with Biolog- 
ical Abstracts in Philadelphia. 

LUCY WINKLER HOUSEHOLDER and Richard 
Hinman, M.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, were married 
on May 30 in the Wesley Methodist Church, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. It was an open church wedding. 
WILHELMINA HAYNES was a bridesmaid and 
Alfred de Jaager, °57, was organist. Dr. Hinman 
is a Cornell graduate with medical degree from 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine. He 
is resident physician at Cleveland Metropolitan 
Hospital and is an officer in the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Lucy is an administrative assistant at the 
Community Health Foundation in Cleveland. 

Olive Burrowes Attwell, "62, and JAMES McCOY 
JONES were married on May 15 at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Youngstown, Ohio. Jones is a 
research psychologist at Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, and an associate member of Research En- 
gineers Society of America. 

Rev. and Mrs. WILLIAM KAINA, t, announce 
the birth of a son, Allen Hilolani, on March 9, in 
Hawaii. 

KAREN KEENE, organist at the First Methodist 
Church in Erie, Pa., gave an organ recital there in 
March, followed by a reception. 

GALE R. KRAMER, organist and choirmaster for 
two years at Saints John and Peter Lutheran Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y., was winner of the young organ- 
ists’ competition conducted in May by the Syracuse 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. Kram- 
er is studying for a master’s degree at Syracuse 
University. He represented the area at the regional 
AGO convention at Garden City, N. J., in June. 

In February the Oklahoma Journal, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., began a series of sketches on “Know 
Your Symphony,’ using pictures and brief informa 
tion about every member of the orchestra, section 
by section. Pictured in the first group was MARI- 
LYN LINHART, principal harpist with the orches- 
tra which she joined in 1963. 

JAMES M. MILLER was named instructor in 
voice and director of Opera Workshop at the Friends 
University, Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOEL A. MILLIKAN (BONNIE 
GREEN) moved to Rochester, N. Y., following 
Joel’s completion of an MBA in finance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in June. Joel is working as a 
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security analyst for the Lincoln-Rochester Trust Co., 
and Bonnie is teaching seventh-grade English. 

MARY ANN MORRIS was accepted into the 
NDEA Guidance & Counseling Institute program at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. for 
this year. 

Darlene Pearl Baker and JOHN WILSON NORTH- 
ROP were married in Chicago, Ill., on June 5. 

On May 29 Anne Elizabeth Huxtable of Lakewood, 
Ohio, and JACOB FREDERICK PALOMAKI were 
married in the garden of the bride’s home. Anne is 
a graduate of Denison University with her master’s 
degree from Western Reserve University. The bride- 
groom is a student at Western Reserve School of 
Medicine. 

On March 12 STEPHANIE PERKINS became a 
Pan-American stewardess and had two trips to Lon- 
don and one to Liberia in her first two weeks. She 
now flies regularly in the Latin American division 
with layovers in the Caribbean area. When not on 
duty she is based in New York City. 

In the summer DELBERT SPURLOCK had an 
eight-week assignment in Nashville, Tenn., working 
in a project sponsored by the NAACP. He was one 
of eight law students stationed in Southern states 
to help educate Negro communities in the provisions 
of the Civil Rights Bill of 1964. He is a student 
at the Howard University Law School. 

LLEWAIN S. VAN DOREN received his M.A. 
in history from Harvard last spring and is continuing 
work toward a Ph.D., as a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low, 

Lt. KENNETH M. WEISS was transferred to 
Bentwaters RAF Station, England, as a weather offi- 
cer for the U. S. Air Force. He is 85 miles north- 
east of London. His address is Det. 14, 28th Wea. 
Squadron, APO 755 New York 09755, but he can 
be found either at the weather station or at the 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters. 
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Rev. LEROY ADAMS, t, 
Baptist Church, Wooster, 
trombonist. He has played with the Youngstown 
Philharmonic Orchestra for seven years and now 
hopes to organize an orchestra within his church. 

At the end of his first year at the Western Re- 
serve University Medical School, JOHN T. AL- 
DRICH spent 10 weeks in the summer at Jackson 
Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Maine. Jackson Laboratory 
is the largest center of mammalian genetics research 
in the world and is known for its contribution to 
research in cancer and other constitutional diseases, 
and to studies of normal and abnormal growth. 

Mrs. Stephen M. Anderson (JANE WILSON) 
was appointed as one of the new teachers this year 
by the Hanover Park High School, Hanover, N. J. 
She received her M.A.T. from Oberlin in June and 
is certified in the language arts field. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM H. ATKINSON, 
M.A.T., announce the birth of a son, Geoffrey Nev- 
in, on June 5. William began working with the 
Upjohn Co. in June as a research neurophysiologist 
in the Pharmacology Division. 

P. DENNIS BATHORY is assistant dean of men 
at Olerlin, succeeding L. William Cheney, °60. 

MARGARET PETERS was married on May 1, 
1965, to Manuel Berrio-Berritz from Cordoba, Spain 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., where both are students. 
BRENDA MAURICE played the organ at the wed- 
ding. In the fall the Berrios will go to Guatemala 
where Manuel, who is an engineer, will teach for 
‘wo years in the university. 

DAN BLUMENTHAL and PAUL TREUHAFT, 
both in their second year at the University of Chi- 
cago Medical School, live together at 5331 South 
Dorchester Ave., in Chicago. They spent 12 weeks 
last summer traveling in Europe in a VW, getting 
as far east as Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The Firelands (Ohio) Board of Education has 
engaged BARBARA BORLEY to teach elementary 
music there in 1965-66. Barbara taught this year 
in the Midview School District, also in Lorain 
County. 

LUCY H. COLLINS, as of May 1965, was doing 
film editing for 35-16 Inc. in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs, JOHN T. DUFF (Katherine Rey- 
nolds, °63) moved from Berea, Ohio, last February 
to live in her parents’ home in Hagerstown, Ind., 
while her father is on sabbatical. John continues 
his study in accounting at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and Katherine is teaching fourth grade 
in Richmond, Ind, Although two states are involved, 
a map shows the three towns are not far apart. 

On May 23, BARBARA MONROE and Herbert 
Eagle, a fellow Peace Corps Volunteer, were mar- 


pastor of the Second 
Ohio, is a_ professional 


ried in Palampur, Punjab, India. They expect to 
live and teach there until June 1966 and then to 
spend six months to a year in work and travel on 
their way home. 

STELLA GROBEL has a fellowship for graduate 
study at Bryn Mawr College in 1965-66. 

ANITA GROSS has accepted a positian as secre- 
tary with the McGraw Hill Pub. Co., according to 
The Daily Reporter, Dover, Ohio. 

NANCY J. DURHAM and David H. Guerrera, 
°65, were married on April 10 in Arlington, Va. 
The best man was David's brother, Bill Guerrera, 
°60. Two of the ushers were Charles McDonald, 
°65, and Bob Jenkins, °65. BARBARA BUCKING- 
HAM Smith and MARY EGBERT Nixon were 
among the bridesmaids. Other Oberlinians at the 
wedding included Tom and Margot Watson Zener 
both °63, and 17 members of David's dormitory 
section. In the fall David began to work towards 
an M.A. at Penn State University. 

ANNE CRANE SIMCOX and Robert Kirk 
Headley, Jr., were married on May 29 at St. 
Andrew's Church, College Park, Md. They are 
living at 6821 Riverdale Road, Apt. D-202, River- 
dale, Md. 

JUDITH MAY BRILL and David J. Herman, a 
Fenn College graduate, were married on May 15 in 
Brighton, N. Y. They are living in Lorain, Ohio. 

A feature story with picture in the Record Cour- 
ier, Ravenna, Ohio, includes mention of EZEKIEL 
KAUNGAMMO, one of two Tanzanians studying 
library science at Kent State University. Both plan 
to return to their own country and to take charge 
of the Inbrary at Teachers College in Dar-Es-Salaam. 

ALISON McNEIL and Frederick Kettering, °65, 
were married in Berkeley, Calif., on March 9 and 
are living at 1810 Euclid Ave., Berkeley. Fred is 
employed by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of California there and Alison is studying 
tor a master’s in art history. 

BARBARA KNISELY received the M.S. in L.S. 
at Western Reserve University in June. She is now 
in the Reader's Service Division of the library of 
Deere & Co., makers of John Deere farm imple- 
ments, Moline, Ill. 

In September LOUISE LICHTENBERG began 
work on a Ph.D. in biochemistry on a full grant 
from Tufts University School of Medicine. In Lon- 
don last spring she bumped into Bob Eisenstein and 
did the Tate Gallery with him. She also saw Sam, 
°62, and Susan Strauss, °63, Orr who spent a month 
in England with their two children after Sam’s re- 
lease from the U. S. Army. 

JAMES LUBETKIN spent the summer in Dublin, 
Ireland, taking part.in a summer training program 
in an advertising agency. Last year he was a student 
at the Columbia University school of journalism, 
studying in the media management program. 

DIANA SWANSON received an M.M. Degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in June. On the 
12th of June she married Stephen McCleary, a grad- 
uate of Rice University and a fellow student at 
Wisconsin. CAROL DOWNHOUR was _ Diana's 
organist. Steve and Diana spent the summer in 
California, returning to the University of Wiscon- 
sin in the fall, where Steve continues work on a 
mathematics doctorate and Diana is taking some 
courses. 

JAMES MASSEY, nm, t, president of the Jamaica 
School of Theology in Kingston, in the West Indies, 
was the speaker in an intensive revival series sev- 
eral days last May in Anderson, Ind., sponsored 
by the Park Place Church of God. 

Clarissa Harrison Jones, *63, and CHRISTOPHER 
JOHN PARKER were married on June 12 in Cast- 
ine, Maine. Parker is doing graduate work at the 
University of Iowa and they are living in Iowa City. 

Since the beginning of February, ROWENA 
(‘JANCIE’*) ROSS has been secretary at the new 
Boston division of the University of Massachusetts. 
They are setting up a new school which will pro- 
vide education for students who could not otherwise 
afford to go on to school. Rowena lives at 371 
Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass., and reports 
seeing many Oberlin people there. 

CALVIN L. SKINNER JR. received a second 
prize in a national student press contest sponsored 
by the Overseas Press Club. Cal is a graduate 
student at the University of Michigan Institute of 
Public Administration and has been a_ political 
reporter for the Michigan Daily. 

Mrs. Thomas Sladek (GWENDOLYN MAN- 
CHEY) won the 1964 Cotton Ball Association 
scholarship for advanced study in music and has 
been studying organ in Germany with Helmut Wach. 
She and her husband returned to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
in May. She will continue her work toward a 
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Leroy Peterson, °38, right, and 
an unidentified father. 


resume his 


master's degree in music and he will 
studies in engineering. 

Mr. and Mrs. WARREN SQUIRE announce the 
birth of a daughter, Julie Ellen, on May 4. The 
Squires live in Elyria, Ohio. 

ROBERT D. STEINBERG and Marianne Fenn, 
63, were married on March 20 in Washington, 
D. C., and are living in New York City. 

EMMA LEE TUCKER will join the faculty at 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky., in September. She 
expected to receive her Mus.M. at Indiana Univer- 
sity in August. Her graduate recital was given 


there on May 16. 
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Caryl Suzanne Feicks, °65, and GARY DEMING 
METZ were married at her parents home in Lorain, 
Ohio, om June 15. They are living in Rochester, 
N. Y., where Gary is attending the Rochester 
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Dr. Howard and Amy Taub Hauss, *43. 


Maurice Welch, °44. 


F. Hubbard Horn, °37, left, 
with Kent and Elizabeth 
Langvand, °36, Spelman. 


Institute of Technology. 

DELIGHT JOHNSTONE, now married to Stephen 
A. Wallace, a graduate of the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University, is attending the 
University of Arizona, where she is doing honors 
work in Asia studies. 


Schauffler 

Fred Atkinson, husband of SUSAN ANDRASO 
Atkinson, died on April 21, 1965. Susan, an L.P.N., 
plans to continue her work as a nurse of new-born 
infants at Broward General Hospital, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. She is active also in the church school and 
church work of the First Nazarene Church in Fort 


I auderdale. 
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Fred and Sylvia Nan, *42, Yee. 
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32, foreground. 


John Palmer, 


tor, Midwest Audit Zone, Westinghouse, and living 
in Mansfield, Ohio, 


The Omaha general agency of National Life Ins 
Co. of Vermont President's Plaque in 
March for its performance in 1964, 
among the firm’s 68 general agencies from Maine 
to Hawaii. General Agent JOSEPH R. BLUM 
accepted the plaque at the annual meeting of the 
General Agents Association. He also served on a 
panel at one of the sessions. 


KENNETH L. 


California 


received a 
outstanding 


FENLEY is associate bridge engi- 


Division of 


neer with the Highways in 


Oakland, Calif. 
E. GREGORY KRYZA, a member of the U. 8. 


Foreign Service, received the State Department's 
Meritorious Honor award in 1964 He is currently 
First Secretary and Consul at the 
Kenya. 


assigned as 
American Embassy in Nairobi, 


Losses in the Oberlin family rik 0 ree 


Academy 


CURTIS — Mrs. Reginald Curtis (Grace Marie 
Prentiss), 84, died in Lakewood, Ohio, on September 
16, 1964. She was born in 1880 in Monroeville, 
Ohio. On December 14, 1905, she married Reginald 
Curtis, who preceded her in death. Mrs. Curtis is 
survived by her daughter, Mrs. Warner Scovill 
(Grace Virginia Curtis, °36) of Lakewood. 


SHURTLEFF ~— Arthur Ray Shurtleff, 88, died in 
Oak Park, Illinois, on April 14, 1965. He was a 
retired businessman, formerly president and owner 
of Imperial Belting Co. Born in Sycamore, Illinois, 
Mr. Shurtleff was a nephew of the late General 
Giles Shurtleff, 1859, who taught in the preparatory 
department and college and who was an officer of 
the college as well as a trustee until his death in 


1904. Arthur Shurtleff was a cousin of the late 
Laura Shurtleff Price, *93. Another cousin, Mary 
Shurtleff Storey, *00, survives him. 

1900 

JAMESON — Mrs. Russell Parsons Jameson (Flor- 


ence Heath), 87, died in the Welcome Nursing Home, 
Oberlin, on July 15, 1965. She was the widow of 
Professor Russell P. Jameson who taught at Oberlin 
College for forty years and who was for some years 
chairman of the department of Romance languages. 
Following his death in 1954 Mrs. Jameson continued 
to make her home in Oberlin. She was born in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, in October 1877. She and 
Mr. Jameson, a classmate, were married in 1901. 
Their daughter, Mrs. G. C. Nardella (Marjorie 


Ruth Jameson, °25) of Passaic, New Jersey, survives. 


1903 

HAHN — Mrs. Rudolf Emil Hahn (Frances David- 
son Starkey), 85, died in Tucson, Arizona, on March 
21, 1965. She was born in Ashtabula, Ohio, in 


1879. She and Mr. Hahn were married in 1912. 
She is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Earl Neir 
(Mabelle, °05) of Bettendorf, Iowa, and Miss 


Marion Starkey, °07, of Walnut Hills, California; 
and two nieces, Miss Mabel Heath of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and Mrs. C. V. Martin of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


1904 


ANGLE — John Harrison Angle, 85, died at the 
home of his daughter in La Crosse, Wisconsin, on 
April 13, 1965. He had been living in Santa Ana, 
California. Mr. Angle was born in Copenhagen, 
New York, in 1880. He lived in Oberlin for a 
period when his father operated a grocery store on 
West College Street. In 1906 he married the former 
Myrna Morrison, also a member of the Class of 
1904. She died in 1939. Mr. Angle was engaged 
in advertising, publicity, and sales work with various 
firms in Toledo, Ohio, Minneapolis, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburgh. He retired in 1947. At one time he 
was assistant secretary of the Minneapolis Civic 
Council. Mr. Angle is survived by his second wife, 
the former Leila Fraser Bon whom he married in 
1940; a son, Donal; a daughter, Elizabeth; a grand- 
daughter; two grandsons; and a sister, Bertha Angle 
Gibson, °08. 


BROWN — George Reuben ‘“‘Rube’’ Brown, 84, 
died on August 28, 1965, at his home in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. He was born in Hornell, New York, 
on November 9, 1880. His family moved to Oberlin 
because of the college. He entered in 1907 and 
completel the course in three years. In 1902 Brown 
organized Oberlin’s first basketball team, serving as 
captain and coach for two years. 

In 1918 Mr. Brown founded the North American 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland. He nurtured 
the team spirit in his staff and gradually built a 
small shop into one of the leaders in the commercial 
combustion field. The Alumni Magazine in May 
1945 featured him as ‘*Oberlinian-of-the-Month’’ and 
pointed out that not one hour had ever been lost 
because of a labor dispute or strike and noted: *‘The 
basic theory of operation is that each employee is a 
personality who enjoys being treated as such.” 
(The Henry Churchill King philosophy.) 

In 1929 Brown gave the chemistry department at 
Oberlin an electrically-driven gas heating torch. 
From 1944 to 1954 he was president of the Class of 
1904 and helped to establish it as a financial leader 
in supporting the annual Alumni Fund. It was at 
his suggestion that the class commissioned the paint- 
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ing of an oil portrait of President Barrows which 
was presented to the college at the 125th anniversary. 
He was for some years a member of the board of 
trustees of Schauffler College which later became the 
Schauffler Division of Christian Education in the 
Graduate School of Theology. 

In 1937-48, as chairman of the committee to 
equip the George M. Jones Field House, he rallied 


all the members of the first basketball team and 
others in a financial effort which provided the 
portable floor, retractable baskets, scoreboard, and 
bleachers. 


In 1954, at his 50th Reunion, Brown received the 
Honorary “‘O”’ because of his notable contributions 
to men’s life at Oberlin, *‘a man’s man, a Christian 
gentleman, a devoted son of Oberlin.’* In 1956 he 
was the prime mover in the project to give the 
athletic fields “‘worthy gates to match the frequent 
victories and good sportsmanship of all Oberlin 
teams." The gates were named in honor of Dr. J. 
Herbert Nichols, °11. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the First Baptist 
Church in Cleveland. He was an original member 
of Bluecoats, Inc., which aids families of Cleveland 
policemen and firemen killed on duty. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his wife, the former 
Elsie L.. Ahring; two daughters, Mrs. Glenn H. 
Fox and Mrs. Robert J. Neville; five grandchildren; 
a brother, Dr. Henry §S., and a sister, Mrs. H. 
Bonar Davies (Rowene Brown, Academy) of Denver. 
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BATES — Miss Florence Genevieve Bates, 81, died 
on April 3, 1965, in the hospital in Bellevue, Ohio. 
She had been a teacher in the Bellevue High School 
for 37 years and before that had taught for three 
years in Wauseon, Ohio. She retired in 1946. Miss 
Bates was born in Wauseon in 1883. She studied 
in a summer session of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Her activities beyond her profession 
included the United Church of Christ in Bellevue, 
the local chapter of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Zeta chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma 
(honorary teachers’ society), and E. O. Merry 
Chapter No. 13, Order of Eastern Star. She is 
survived by several cousins. 


PATERSON — Joseph Dean Paterson, 80, of Roches- 
ter, New York, died at Westside General Hospital in 
Rochester on May 8, 1965, after a year’s illness. 
He had become active in Rochester civic affairs after 
an early retirement from the Aluminum Company of 
America. He was born in 1885 and attended the 
public schools of Amherst, Ohio. On May 9, 1914, 
he married the former Edith May Stimson, °09. Mr. 
Paterson served as financial officer and treasurer of 
ALCOA subsidiaries in Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, New York, and came to Roches- 
ter when he retired in 1928 because of his health. 

He was a past president of the Rochester Ad Club, 
past president of the Monroe Golf Club, a member 
of the boards of the Family Society and General 
Hospital and of the Planning Committee of the 
Community Chest. 

During World War II he was head of the Office 
of Price Administration for Rochester and Monroe 
County. He was a member of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Country Club of Rochester 
and was an elder of the Third Presbyterian Church. 
He served Oberlin College as co-chairman of the 
Development Campaign in his area. He was an 
adopted member of the Class of 1909. Mr. Paterson 
is survived by his wife; three sons, Robert L. of 
Rochester, J. Dean of Fresno, California, and Dr. 
Alan of Salt Lake City; and six grandchildren. 
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WERTHEIM — Edward L. Wertheim, 87, widely 
known advertising executive, died on May 19, 1965, 
in Douglaston, New York. He was born in Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1877. He was one of the founders of the 
Community Church of Douglaston, where he was 
Sunday School superintendent for twenty-five years, 
and where he taught a Sunday School class of boys 
until this year. In cooperation with the Internation- 
al Council of Religious Education, he promoted the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. Mr. Wert- 
heim was vice president of the Anti-Cigaret Alliance 
and in that connection was author of the comic 
leaflet entitled A Brand New Cigarette — Lucky 
Camfields. His anti-profanity posters are in many 


YMCAs and on ships of the U. S. Navy. He was 


the author of the Picture Stories of the Bible pub- 
lished in comic strip form, the sale of which has 
been over a million. 

Since 1937 he has been owner of his own 
Wertheim Advertising Associates. He was a cor- 
poral in the Spanish American War. Surviving him 
are his wife, the former Genevieve L. Todd, ’08, 
whom he married in 1960, a son Donald, and five 
grandchildren. 


1908 


KOEHLER — Frank Oliver “‘Stoney’’ Koehler, 81, 
a member of the Minneapolis YMCA staff for 36 
years and its general secretary for 22, died on June 


15, 1965. He was born in Lenox, Iowa, in 1884. 
His first wife, Mary Belle Fulton, °09, died in 
1944. Four years later he married the former Helen 


Olson, who survives him, 

Frank Koehler’s service in the Minneapolis YMCA 
grew to include international activity. He was at 
various times president of the Association of Secre- 
taries of the YMCA, president of the Association of 
Boys Work Secretaries and City General Secretaries 
in both countries, and president of the Metropolitan 
General Secretaries, all three covering both the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. Koehler was a trustee of George Williams 
College, Chicago, and held offices in the Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Minneapolis. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and Service Clubs. He was a 
member also of Rotary and Lions Clubs. He pub- 
lished a number of articles in magazines and two 
Bible study courses. 

In 1959 Mr. Koehler received a special citation for 
his leadership in Boys Work and as general secre- 
tary. He had been drafted in 1948 by the National 
Council as executive of the World Youth Fund, 
serving until June 1950. Oberlin College gave him 
a citation in 1953 which said, in part, **. . . a 
wise and experienced social worker, a statesman of 
the church, but always, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the friend of boys, seeing in them the hope 
of tomorrow.”’ 

Very active as an undergraduate at Oberlin, Mr. 
Koehler continued to show his loyalty in alumni 
work and was president of the Minneapolis Alumni 
Club twice. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Koehler is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Ben Gossick of Binghamton, New 
York, and Mrs. Bernard Haxley of Minneapolis; a 
son, Dr. Fulton Koehler, °36, of Minneapolis; twelve 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 


1910 


LANGENWALTER — Jacob Hermann Langenwalter, 
88, of North Newton, Kansas, died on April 16, 
1965, at Bethel Deaconess Hospital in Newton. He 
had been a long-time leader in the Mennonite 
Church, as well as an educator and writer. He 
received his A.B. from Baldwin-Wallace College in 
1904, the B.D. from Oberlin in 1910, the S.T.M. 
from Hartford Theological Seminary in 1915. In 
1917 his Alma Mater awarded him the honorary 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Mr. Langenwalter was married in 1905 to Jessie 
Braunlich who was a part-time student in the Ober- 
lin Graduate School of Theology, 1909-10. He 
served as president of Bethel College in North New- 
ton, 1921-25; was professor of Bible and philosophy 
at Friends University in Wichita, Kansas, 1925-36; 
and was also general secretary of the Wichita Council 
of Churches. Later he served pastorates in the 
Mennonite Church in California and in Kansas. He 
and his wife have lived on the Bethel College campus 
since 1950. He has been a member of the board of 
Bethel College; secretary of the board of education 
of the General Conference of the Mennonite Churches 
of North America; general secretary of the Wichita 
Council of Churches; a member of the evangelization 
committee of the Pacific District Conference, and of 
the education committee of the Western District 
Conference of Mennonites. 

Mr. Langenwalter is survived by his wife; two 
daughters, Mrs. Homer E. Dreier of Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Lawrence L. Holmes of Wichita; 
two sons, Richard B. of Hutchinson and Robert G. 


of Wichita. 
1911 
ISAACS — Mr. Lot Myrven Isaacs, 82, died at his 
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home in Gaylord, Michigan, on April 1, 1965. He 
was pastor emeritus of the local Congregational 
Church. Mr. Isaacs was born in Gallipolis, Ohio, 
in 1884. He received both A.B. and B.D. ('13) 
fiom Oberlin College. He and Helen French, °11, 
were married on October 8, 1913. In 1924 Mr. 
Isaacs received an M.A. at the Pacific School of 
Religion. Because of his special work in rural par- 
ishes, the Chicago Theological Seminary awarded him 
the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree in 1928. He 
served a number of pastorates during his long years 
in the ministry, including churches in Vermont, 
Colorado, Illinois, and Michigan. He was at one 
time religious work secretary with the YMCA. Mr. 
Isaacs is survived by his wife; two sons, Charles 
French Isackes, *38, of Oberlin, and Richard M., 
*42, of Houston, Texas; a daughter, Mrs. Daniel 
Boxwell (Jessie, °40), of Olivet, Michigan; and 
nine grandchildren. 


1913 

HERRICK — Mrs. Russell Tuttle Herrick (Helen 
Frances Thompson), 76, died in Ravenna, Ohio, on 
April 3, 1965. She had been in failing health for 
several years, Mrs. Herrick was born in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, in 1888. She and Russell T. Herrick, 
°14, a newspaperman, were married in 1916. Mr. 
Herrick died in 1940. Before her marriage Mrs. 
Herrick was director of physical education in high 
schools in New York and Massachusetts. Mrs. Her- 
rick is survived by three sons, Robert H., °41, Wil- 
liam T., and Thomas R.; eight grandchildren; two 
brothers, and three sisters. 


1914 

DAVIS — Rees Howell Davis, 72, died at his home 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio, on June 10, 1965, less 
than a month after the death of his wife, the former 
Marjorie Esther Talamo, °16. Mr. Davis received 
his LL.B. from Western Reserve University in 1917. 
He and the former Miss Talamo were married in 
1918. 

Mr. Davis was a former service director for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one-time chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County Republican executive committee, and a for- 
mer member, 1923-29, of the Cleveland Board of 
Education. In the period when Mr. Davis was most 
active in politics the Republican party was the 
dominant power in Cuyahoga County. He was 
often called “‘Mr. Republican of Cleveland.”’ 

He was a member of the American, Ohio, and 
Cleveland Bar Associations. For many years he was 
a partner in the law firm of Davis and Young, 
retiring only last year. His son, Rees H. Jr., is 
now associated with the same firm. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer called Mr. Davis an 
‘“‘informed and keen practitioner of politics . . . a 
link with an exciting era in Cleveland politics . . . 
an aggressive and dynamic individual who contributed 
much to his community in government and in his 
profession of law.”’ 

Mr. Davis is survived by his son, Rees H. Jr., 
49, of Cleveland, and two daughters, Mrs. Richard 
Green of Lloyd Harbor, New York, and Mrs. John 
L. Reed of Willow Springs, California, and eleven 
grandchildren. 


1916 


DAVIS — Mrs. Rees Howell Davis (Marjorie 
Esther Talamo), 72, died on May 17, 1965, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She and Rees H. Davis, °14, were 
married in 1918. Before her marriage, Mrs, Davis 
was a social worker in Buffalo, New York. She was 
for a time chairman of the Red Cross Service depart- 
ment in Hamburg, N. Y. When in Buffalo she was 
soloist in the choir of the First Congregational 
Church. Mrs. Davis was survived by her husband; 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard Green and Mrs. John 
L. Reed; and a son, Rees H. Jr., °49. 


1928 


GATHMANN — Mrs. Frank A. Gathmann (Frances 
Allene Parker), 58, died in North East, Pennsyl- 
vania, on January 4, 1965. She had been a teacher 
for 26 years. Her master’s in education was from 
the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Gathmann, whom 
she married in 1952, died in 1961. She is survived 
by a brother, Slayton Parker of North East. 


1932 

KELLY — Miss Mary Ardene Kelly, 42, a free 
lance artist, died on February 19, 1964, in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. She studied at various times at the 
School of Design, Toledo Museum of Art, and at 
the Cleveland Institute of Art. For a year ehe 
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taught in a high school in Michigan. Then she 
spent three of the World War II years as an air- 
craft inspector at Woodall Industries in Monroe, 
Michigan. Miss Kelly did art work for the Halle 
Bros. in Cleveland, Ohio, for a few years, later 
becoming a free-lance artist as well as working with 
the J. L. Hudson Company in Detroit. She is sur- 
vived by a_ sister, Mrs. Mildred Wargelin of 
Pontiac, Michigan, 


MARQUARDT — Charles August Marquardt, 54, of 
Bethayres-Hunting:on Valley, Pennsylvania, died on 
March 1, 1965, in Paget, Bermuda, while vacation- 
ing there with his wife. He had been executive 
vice president for sales of the Walter Sions Co., 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, food brokers, for the last 
ten years. Earlier he had been national sales manager 
for the Kingan Packing Co. and a district sales 
manager for the Oscar Meyer Co. He was born in 
1910 in Orchard Park, New York. His second 
marriage occurred in 1940 to Miss Catherine Louise 
Shehan. For several years Mr. Marquardt was asso- 
ciated with the Federal Prison Board and also was 
an administrative officer of the Office of Price 
Administration. He was a member of the Philadel- 
phia Grocery Trade Golf Association, the Grocers 
and Brokers Club, and the Old York Road Country 
Club. He is survived by his wife; two sons, Charies 
A. Jr. and Wayne Michael; his mother, Mrs. 
Esther Marquardt; and a brother, Richard, °39, of 
San Francisco, 


ROSS — Mrs. John Robert Ross Jr. (Marian Ste- 
phens Channell), 54, died in Syracuse, New York, 
on April 3, 1965, following injury in an automo- 
bile accident. She was born in Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1910. She and Mr. Ross were married 
in December 1939. Following her Oberlin Mus.B., 
she studied at the American Dalcroze Institute, 
receiving the degree for music teachers, and taught 
until 1942. She was president of the Syracuse 
Association of Artists, a member of the board of 
the Council of the Syracuse Boys’ Club, and a 
member of Harmony Circle of the May Memorial 
Unitarian Church. 

Mrs. Ross is survived by her husband; a daughter, 
Marian C. Ross; a son, John R. Ross III; and two 


sisters, 


1941 


DOUGLASS — Frederick Melvin Douglass Jr., M.D., 
45, died in Toledo, Ohio, on March 23, 1965. He 
received his medical degree from Jefferson Coilege 
in 1944. Dr. Douglass was born in Toledo, Ohio, 
in 1919. In September 1941 he married Mary Mar- 
garet Baldwin who was a graduate student at Ober- 
lin, 1940-41. He was director of surgery and of 
research at Maumee Valley Hospital, Toledo, and in 
charge of medical education and the experimental 
animal laboratory. He was also a volunteer teacher 
of surgical residents. In World War II Dr. Douglass 
served as a medical officer in the U. S. Army for 
two years. He was a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and Diplomate of the American 
Board of Surgery. Dr. Douglass was the author of 
a number of scientific papers on aspects of surgery. 
He had a special interest in lockjaw, tetanus, and 
gangrene prevention. He gave up his private office 
in July 1963 when he became Maumee Valley Hos- 
pital’s first full-time director of surgery. He had 
been a member of the staff for 12 years. His father, 
also a doctor, was one of the founders of this hospi- 
tal. Dr. Douglass is survived by his wife; a 
daughter, Anne Douglass Belt; and two sons, F. M. 
Douglass III, a student at Oberlin, and Cameron 
Bruce (15 years old), of Toledo, Ohio. 


1942 
SCHWINN — Mrs. Murrow William Schwinn 
(Audrey Jean Meacham), 43, died in Allen Mem- 
orial Hospital, Oberlin, on July 5, 1965. She was 
recovering from surgery and was to be released on 
July 6. 

Mrs. Schwinn had been a resident of Oberlin 
since 1944. She taught at various times at Oberlin 
College and at Western Reserve University. She 
received her A.M. in psychology from Bryn Mawer 
in 1943, Mrs. Schwinn was born in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, in December 1921. She married Murrow W. 
Schwinn in 1942. 

Quiet and unassuming in private life, Mrs. 
Schwinn was quick to act and take a courageous 
public stand for any cause she deemed important to 
the welfare of the public schools and the community. 
She was active in the Oberlin PTA. As chairman 
of the education committee of the AAUW, Mrs. 


Schwinn was largely responsible for production of a 


pamphlet on the need for teachers in the public 
schools and calling all qualified women, homemakers 
and others, to return to teaching to help meet the 
need. Her article on the teaching of reading that 
appeared in the Oberlin Alwmni Magazine in May 
1961 received widespread attention from teachers and 
parents all over the country and reprints had to be 
made to supply the demand for copies. As co-chair- 
man of the curriculum committee of the public 
schools, she wrote the Philosophy of Education that 
was adopted by the Oberlin School Board. She took 
the time to go to Columbus, Ohio, to appear before 
the State Liquor Board to oppose the granting of 
liquor licenses in Oberlin. The School Board in 
Oberlin was asked to establish and administer a 
memorial fund honoring her and is looking into the 
best use to which such a fund may be put. 


Mrs. Schwinn was a member of The First Church 
in Oberlin and of Sigma Xi, national science honor 
society. 

She is survived by her husband, Murrow W. 
Schwinn, °36, A.M., °41; six children — Peter, 
attending Michigan State University, Carl, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Marilyn, Beverly, Quentin, 
and Melanie at home; her mother, Mrs. Merle R. 
Meacham (Edythe Ladd, °13) of Oberlin; and a 
sister, Mrs. Robert Watson (Eileen Meacham, °47) 
of Memphis, Tennessee. 


WORDEN — James Stanley Worden, 43, died of 
a heart attack on January 12, 1965, in Palto Alto, 
California. He was vice president in charge of 
administration and sales for the Peninsula Lithograph 
Company, Inc., Menlo Park, California, and served 
on the board of trustees of the San Carlos Elemen- 
tary School District. He was active both profes- 
sionally and in many civic causes, such as Boy 
Scouts, the Presbyterian Church, and the San Mateo 
County School Boards Association. He served six 
years in the U.S. Navy in World War II and was 
a lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve. He 
and his classmate, Eleanor Carroll Baines, were 
married in 1942. He was a member of and held 
various offices in the Peninsula Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, the Sales and Managing Association, the 
Sequoia Educational Conference, and others. 


Friends and colleagues established the James S. 
Worden Memorial Fund to provide education to 
such persons as in the judgment of the board of 
trustees merit the same, for a thorough and liberal 
education, literary and scientific, primarily in the 
graphic arts field..’ They hope to perpetuate a Joan 
and a scholarship fund. Mr. Worden is survived by 
his wife; two sons, James Jr., a junior at Willamette 
University, and Robert, 8, at home; a daughter, 
Barbara, a freshman at Willamette; and his mother, 


Mrs. Margaret Worden, of San Carlos. 


1960 


SWITZER — Billy Arlo Switzer, 27, died of a 
heart attack in Boulder, Colorado, on May 1, 1965. 
He was a graduate assistant and candidate for a 
doctoral degree in astrogeophysics at the University 
of Colorado. He had previously done graduate work 
at Ohio State University, where he was also an 
instructor. He was born in Kenton, Ohio, in 1937, 
son of the former Freda E. Gibson who studied in 
the Conservatory in 1926-27. Mr. Switzer married 
Marilyn Ruth Dare, “61, in August 1962. A few 
years ago Mr. Switzer underwent successful open 
heart surgery in Cleveland, making a good recovery. 
He is survived by his wife; his parents of Findlay, 
Ohio; two brothers, Gary of Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, and Gene R. of Findlay; two sisters, Mrs. 
Norma Sue Borjas of Fostoria, and Mrs. Betty Jo 
Robertson of Manitou Springs, Colorado; and a 
cousin, Michael Sabiers, a student at Oberlin. 


1962 


WILSON — Miss Diana Jean Wilson, died in 
Brooklyn, New York, on April 15, 1965. She 
would have been 25 years old on May 6. Diana’s 
health failed in the fall of her senior year at Oberlin, 
and she withdrew from the College in December 
1961. During intermittent periods of health since 
that time, she continued her college studies at 
Brooklyn College, where her father, H. Van Rens- 
selaer Wilson, °21, and her mother are both members 
of the faculty. She completed her A.B. course, with 


a major in psychology, in August 1964. Shortly 
before her death, Diana began a career in computer 
programming, for which she showed considerable 
aptitude, with the Insurance Data Processing Com- 
pany of New York City. A memorial service was 


held in the First Unitarian Church of 


Her Parents survive her, 


Brooklyn, 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE ASSEMBLIES 


First Semester 1965-66 
Finney Chapel -- 12 Noon 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
ROBERT K. CARR cokactsinn ap'sstula nut Suvesmhusasupichadannienndeslogiaeanste teeteaccsonee President, Oberlin College 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 
THE HONORABLE 
HARRISONT AY WILLIAMS. [Ros 341 22 United States Senator (D.) 
from New Jersey 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14 


HG MGOELDER 3 ee eee Assistant Director, United States 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 
His EXxCELLENCY, 


LORD: CARADON: gncah- 5 dieeact aarti Representative of the United Kingdom 


to the United Nations 
Beatty B. and Amy F, Williams Lecture 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 


THE HONORABLE WAYNE MORSE ......0....ocoesse00- United States Senator (R.) 
from Oregon 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


SAMUEL PAHUNTINGTON 432:.5.00 aes ... Professor of Government, 
Harvard University 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


MIGHAEL NOVAK... 42 ee Writer and Philosopher 
Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams Lecture 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
LAWRENCE ALLOWAY SR ARE TT i ee eb Rm ttl a te Curator, Guggenheim Museum, 
New York City 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


JOHN HIGHAM eee a iomundapaniiechiva dens ned Professor of History, University of Michigan 
David Richard Moore Memorial Lecture 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 


ARGHIBALD COX”, 2234.24.25 Professor of Law, Harvard University 
Former United States Solicitor General 
Keynote Address, Symposium on Civil Disobedience 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 


@BERLIN' COLLECE OHOIR Robert Fountain, Director 
Christmas Assembly 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 
OBERLIN COLLEGE MODERN DANCE CLUB ......0::00000-0+ Betty Lind, Director 


Dance Program 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 
ROLLO May, 20) siducddosmecsandaniecewe vi getusd indaue sata pENGs vase A EAD Soe toe eee a Ree Psychologist 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 


HARLOW SHAPLEY -anckousea ee Emeritus Professor of Astronomy 


Harvard University 
James Mullenbach Lecture 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 
THE GLEVELAND' PLAY HOUSE see A Program of Dramatic Excerpts 


